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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Manv of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in school systems that should be known in thou- 
sands of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 


2.500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editors, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


BASIC RADIO CODE KIT 


No skill an American boy can have on his induction into the Army is more needed than 
a basic —— of Morse Code. The Army considers this knowledge a number one 


priority. Your school can now provide the necessary training. 


The Basic Radio Code Kit contains everything you need to inaugurate this course with 
a class of 50 students. It consists of a) 17 doublefaced records in albums, b) a Teacher’s 
Manual, PIT #301, c) 50 Printing Charts, and d) 25 pads of Practice Sheets. Completely 
self-teaching, this kit will enable any teacher to bring an average class up to a rece*ving 
speed of 10 words per minute in approximately 80 hours of practice time. No knowledge 
of the code or radio work in general is necessary. 


Based on materials developed by the Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga., and by the 


Chief Signal Officer, U. S. Signal Corps, Washington, D.C., the kit is to be distributed 
by five leading publishers and priced at $35.00, F.O.B. New York. 
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“We Learn to Read by Reading”... . 
STUDY TYPE OF READING EXERCISES 


By RUTH STRANG 


provides twenty reading exercises for secondary schools, each an interesting 1000-word essay on 
some phase of the reading process. From these exercises students gain practice in four important 
reading skills: (1) Discovering the central thought of what they read; (2) Recognizing and remem- 
bering important facts; (3) Seeing where the facts lead, then drawing conclusions; and (4) Applying 
what they read to their own reading and study problems. 


The Study Type of Reading Exercises may be used with regular English or other subject matter 
or homeroom groups; with special groups in the lowest quarter of reading ability; with individuals 
who desire to form more effective reading habits. 


The teacher's manual, The Improvement of Reading in Secondary Schools, gives suggestions for 
the use of the exercises and also outlines a program for the diagnosis of reading difficulties and the 
improvement of reading on the post-elementary school levels. 


Study Type of Reading Exercises, 40¢ a copy Teacher's Manual, 30¢ a copy 
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THE ARMY 


Inductees’ war careers are 
influenced by test results 


TESTING PROGRAM 


By 


JOHN R. CRAF 


HF UNITED STATES ARMY testing pro- 
‘Lom is divided into two main sub- 
divisions: the testing of materials and the 
testing of personnel. In this article we shall 
be concerned only with the testing of per- 
sonnel and the part it takes in the whole 
army system of the classification of man- 
power. 

From purely an historical viewpoint, test- 
ing of army personnel is relatively new and 
has been used only since the beginning of 
the twentieth century in any way which 
would approximate a scientific use. 

The early military leaders, Hannibal, 
Caesar, Charlemagne, William the Con- 
queror, Frederick the Great, Napoleon, 
Wellington, Washington, Grant, Lee, and 
others did not resort to scientific means to 
select personnel, as war in the past was 
largely confined to foot marching with much 
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Eprror’s Note: The various tests used by 
the army to classify men, and the kinds of 
questions and problems in each test, are 
covered in this article. Since many of our 
seniors sooner or later will be in the army, 
we should know something about the apti- 
tude and mentality tests they will face, Dr. 
Craf is an associate professor of military 
sctence and tactics in the Graduate School 
of Business, Stanford University, Cal. 


hand-to-hand combat. As warfare becarne 
more and more scientific, commanding offi- 
cers demanded that each man be physically 
qualified. And, especially among the pro- 
fessional mercenary armies, a man had to 
serve an apprenticeship before being defi- 
nitely assigned a position of leadership or 
responsibility. 

Before the advent of modern war based 
upon man-made mechanisms, such a “hit or 
miss” system was satisfactory. But the de- 
velopment of “blitz” warfare involving the 
airplane, the tank, heavy artillery, anti- 
aircraft detector devices, and other compli- 
cated instruments of destruction or detec- 
tion has revolutionized warfare and necessi- 
tated the accurate assignment of army per- 
sonnel as never before. 

During World War I, America learned 
from the experiences of England. The rapid 
transition from peace to war in 1914 had 
presented the British Empire with little if 
any opportunity to classify its personnel— 
for division after division of infantry was 
badly needed on the Western Front by the 
Allies. Consequently, the English army gave 
little consideration to the qualifications of 
most of its army personnel because the time 
factor was all important. All types of 
skilled craftsmen, agricultural workers, and 
others were drafted as basic field soldiers, 
and the Empire lost heavily by not utilizing 
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the skilled and semi-skilled men within the 
ranks. 

America was in some respects more fortu- 
nate—and observing the shortcomings of the 
English system, set up in 1917 a Committee 
on the Classification of Personnel. This 
committee developed the army classification 
card system and use of the Alpha Test, but 
was limited, as was Britain, by time as well 
as other factors. Undoubtedly the system 
set up in World War I was a distinct im- 
provement over the old “hit or miss” per- 
sonnel selection system and yet it was not 
completely satisfactory. Mistakes were made 
and many men felt an injustice had been 
committed against them. 

During the years intervening between 
World War I and World War II, Congress 
and the War Department were not inactive. 
Amendments to the National Defense Act 
of 1916 which were inaugurated in June 
1920 gave the United States a sound mili- 
tary policy under which it could function 
in peace or war and provided for a large 
pool of reserve officers upon whom the army 
might draw in case of national emergency. 

While legislation was not passed to ini- 
tiate a civilian army, this phase of planning 
received consideration. Corps Areas, nine in 
number, now referred to as service com- 
mands, were established with a nucleus of 
troops and administrative agencies for mo- 
bilization if need arose. While the Selective 
Service and Training Act of 1940 called 
citizens to active duty in the military forces, 
the groundwork for handling newly in- 
ducted men had been laid years before. 

Aware of the lessons learned in World 
War I, the Committee on Classification was 
reactivated by the government and its ad- 
vice was sought by the War Department in 
developing a good test for use when draftees 
first reported to Reception Centers. The 
War Department desired to develop a test 
by means of which recruits reporting for 
duty could be sifted into a few general 
groupings for training purposes. The War 
Department, in addition to having the test 


developed, revised the Soldier’s Qualifica. 
tion Card, War Department Adjutant Gen- 
eral Office Form No. 20, an adaptation of 
the card used in World War I, upon which 
is entered and coded the personal history 
concerning the soldier's family, education, 
occupational experience, linguistic ability, 
and previous military experience. 

The test constructed, now referred to as 
the Army General Classification Test, was 
drawn up to test recruits with respect to 
their ability to learn quickly the duties and 
responsibilities of a soldier, and cannot be 
considered a test of mental abilities. It was 
designed as indicated to measure within 
general limitations a soldier's capacity to 
learn and is of course not an “I. Q.” test. 
It likewise gives no indication of such fac- 
tors or qualities as leadership, etc., and is 
not a measure of advanced educational 
training. 

The test is divided into three distinct 
sub-divisions: vocabulary, arithmetical rea- 
soning problems, and block counting. The 
first two sub-divisions test a man’s ability to 
learn, but the results are of course influ- 
enced by what a man has learned. The block 
counting division more closely approxi- 
mates a test of abstract mental ability and 
the ability to reason out a situation. In this 
part of the test, each participant sees before 
him in picture form a series of blocks, so 
grouped that all blocks are not shown. In 
determining the number of blocks in the 
pile it is necessary to employ imaginative 
and reasoning powers. 

One of the earliest criticisms of the Army 
General Classification ‘Test was that it did 
not properly measure mental abilities of 
men who had language difficulties. The test 
did not do justice, for example, to a person 
who had been in this country only a short 
time and who was therefore handicapped 
by lack of knowledge of English and pos- 
sibly could not follow the written instruc- 
tions. To overcome this criticism, the gabe 
non-language test was developed, which 
minimizes the use of language and written 
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Tue ARMY TESTING PROGRAM 


instructions and wherever possible makes 
use of pictures. 

During the year ending February 28, 
1942, 713,000 men took the Army General 
Classification Test. The results closely ap- 
proximate the prognostications of statistical 
experts. The estimates compared with the 
actual scores are: 


Classification 
Group I (Very Superior) 
Group II (Superior) 
Group III (Average) 
Group IV (Inferior) 
Group V (Very Inferior) 


Estimated % Actual % 


It must be remembered that men in 
Group V, even though they have made low 
scores, do not make unsatisfactory soldiers. 
As a group, these men make loyal, efficient, 
and trustworthy soldiers. The main difh- 
culty which such men present to the army 
is that more time must be devoted to their 
training. 

The Army General Classification Test 
which consists of one hundred and fifty 
questions is usually given to large groups 
at the same time. The test is of multiple 
choice construction and separate score 
sheets are provided each person being 
tested. These score sheets are tabulated by 
electrical tabulating machinery and the 
score of the test is obtained and recorded 
before the selectee is interviewed. 

Undoubtedly scores have been influenced 
by several factors which may intervene, yet 
within limitations the test is fundamentally 
sound. Some of the factors which may inter- 
vene and cause lower scores than might 
otherwise have been recorded are: 

1. Tests are sometimes given after men have gone 
through inoculations and are mentally or physically 
upset. 

2. The time allotted for the test is cut short. 

3. Many men who have been out of school for a 


number of years are not conversant with new-type 
tests and therefore are at a disadvantage. 


Attention should also be directed to the 
aptitude tests which are given by the army, 
usually shortly after arrival of men at the 
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reception center but of course after the 
men have taken the Army General Classi- 
fication Test and have been interviewed. 
The aptitude tests are of two types: one to 
measure aptitude for mechanical work and 
one to measure aptitude of men for clerical 
work. Particular arms and services such as 
the Army Air Corps, the Signal Corps, and 
the Armored Force have developed and use 
special aptitude tests but within the limi- 
tations of this article we are concerned only 
with the Army Test for Clerical Aptitude 
and the General Mechanical Aptitude Test. 
These tests are given to men who have 
made grades I, II, III, or IV on the Army 
General Classification Test and who have 
not been classified and assigned as military 
occupational specialists or chosen for spe- 
cial training. Army personnel authorities 
require that aptitude tests be taken before 
a man is ordered from a reception center to 
a special service school so that those who 
do not show that the course can be com- 
pleted successfully may be weeded out. 


Scores on tests are predictive of the en- 
listed man’s probable rate of learning; and 


if a favorable score is obtained, when 
trained in a particular line of work he will 
usually succeed in it. These predictions are 
of course in terms of probabilities of suc- 
cess, not of certainties. They are of greatest 
value when considered in connection with 
other data about the enlisted man, such as 
information as to his schooling, previous 
occupations, general classification test score, 
and so forth. 

The army test of clerical aptitude meas- 
ures the relative speed and accuracy with 
which the enlisted man can complete vari- 
ous clerical tasks, The clerical aptitude test 
consists of two hundred eighty items of six 
types: checking, coding, checking catalog 
numbers, reasoning, vocabulary, and num- 
ber checking. The actual test should be 
completed in twenty or twenty-five minutes 
but ten to fifteen minutes is devoted to in- 
struction and practice before the test is 
begun. 
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While the general classification test, given 
at the reception centers, provides a rough 
index of abilities, the clerical aptitude test 
furnishes a more precise and discriminating 
measure, and a high score is a relative indi- 
cation of a good clerk. A low clerical apti- 
tude test score does not mean that a man 
cannot succeed in that particular type of 
work, but rather indicates that his chances 
of success are lower during a standard 
period of training. This enlisted man could 
probably obtain a reasonably good score if 
his training period were lengthened. But 
since the army deals with large numbers and 
therefore must establish uniform training 
periods, individual differences within the 
lower groups can receive little if any con- 
sideration. The army does not rely solely on 
the test score obtained, but considers all 
individual aspects before making assign- 
ments. 

The mechanical aptitude test measures 
the enlisted man’s abilities to think through 
problems of the relations of mechanical 
parts to each other; space thinking such as 
is required in learning to read blueprints 
or to translate two-dimensional data into 
three-dimensional form; and shop mathe- 
matics, The test obviously measures pri- 
marily academic mechanical ability, and 
actual mechanical performance is not in- 
volved. However, the test is a good indi- 
cator of potential mechanical ability. The 
“over-all” time for the mechanical aptitude 
test is approximately one hour and ten 


minutes, which includes the necessary time 
for instructions and practice, distributing 
and collecting papers, and moving the men 
in and out of the room. 

The army testing program is in reality 
one of the links in the chain of proper 
classification of men inducted into the Army 
of the United States. It is perhaps the first 
link in the chain, for the general classifica- 
tion test permits segregation into five group- 
ings and provides the interviewer and clas. 
sifier with a general idea of the mental 
capabilities of the soldier. The results ob- 
tained from the tests must be considered 
together with all other information concern- 
ing the selectee, as the tests alone are not 
true evidence of the soldier’s mental quali- 
ties, 

Because this is mechanized warfare and 
because the demands from a thousand and 
one varying trades and occupations must be 
met, this war has taught us the necessity of 
testing and classifying our manpower as 
carefully as we test the physical materials 
and machines of our complex technological 
world. 

We will all agree that if America is to 
produce and send to the many corners of 
the world all types of highly technical and 
expensive machines, that every effort should 
be made to place machinery, equipment, 
and supplies as well as the administration 
thereof in the hands of those men who are 
best qualified to perform the particular 
tasks involved. 


Walter the Hawk 


Walter knows too much. Walter checks all of us 
on every statement we make. Walter sits like a 
hawk on the limb of knowledge waiting for us to 
make one misstep out of the cover of correct in- 
formation into the valley of conjecture so he can 
swoop down with claws outstretched. 

None of us likes Walter, but I am at a disad- 
vantage, for I must conceal my dislike. While 
Jimmy and Joe and Esther and Jane can turn and 


frown on him impatiently whenever he makes a 
lofty correction, I, being teacher, must sit and nod 
approvingly and say, “Yes, you are right, Walter.” 

But I wish someone would tell him. I wish some- 
one would tell him that it isn’t just knowledge 
alone that makes a successful life. The dictionary 
is smart, too. But I have never yet asked the 
dictionary to go walking with me.—Naomi JoHN 
Waite in Oklahoma Teacher. 
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FOR THE ALUMNI: 


Our grads are part of the family, support our 
games, parties—and will be loyal at the polls 


By 
MELLIE M. CALVERT 


OW MUCH TIME and energy should be 
H given by teachers to the graduates of 
our high schools? 

Some teachers feel that we receive our 
pay for teaching pupils now in school, and 
that we should stick to that exclusively. 
Some think that we are justified in doing 
something for the alumni, but not too 
much, Others believe that we should do as 
much as we can for them, and some educa- 
tors feel that it is particularly important to 
keep in close touch with the alumnus just 
after his graduation, when he experiences 
a trying period of adjustment and of not 
“belonging”. Some are convinced that con- 
tinuous contact with the alumnus is a vital 
part of our public relations activities. 

Whatever the belief and policy in each 
school, it may be helpful to publicize vari- 
ous alumni activities in some of the high 
schools. Knowledge of procedures in one 
school may help those of another. To this 
end, this article summarizes things done for 
the graduates of one school. 


— 


Eprror’s Note: Canoga Park, Cal., High 
School is part of the Los Angeles city school 
system. But it lies on the vast perimeter of 
the city’s limits, and actually is a rural high 
school. This is the story of the close rela- 
tionship that has been developed between 
the school and the alumni, and the good 
which this has accomplished. Particularly, 
it is the story of a school with solid founda- 
tions that will be very hard for any tax- 
payers’ groups to crack. Mrs. Calvert teaches 
science in the school. 


The school is the Canoga Park High 
School. Although Canoga Park is a part of 
the Los Angeles City System, it is located in 
the San Fernando Valley. In fact, when the 
legendary scouts rode out 36 miles in the 
early days and placed the stakes for the city 
limits, they barely included Canoga Park. 

We have a school population of about 
800, which is slowly increasing. Most of 
our pupils live on small ranches, and so we 
are typical of many rural high schools in the 
State. Buses bring three-fourths of the boys 
and girls from miles around. Our first class 
was graduated in 1916, and we have a total 
of 1,793 alumni. 

Our first principal was much interested 
in the alumni and kept them in close con- 
tact with the school until his retirement 
several years ago. He organized the Canoga 
Park High School Alumni Association, 
which has met annually for many years dur- 
ing the last week of school. A dinner-dance, 
or just a dance, is held during the latter 
part of June, at which time officers are 
elected for the following year. The new 
graduates are invited to the party, and they 
are welcomed into the Association by the 
Alumni President when he makes his speech 
of greeting. An executive board, composed 
of the alumni officers and the past alumni 
officers who are available, plan the reunion, 
arrange for candidates for the various offices 
and manage the election, 

Of all the functions planned for the 
alumni at Canoga Park, this get-together 
seems to be the most appreciated and en- 
joyed. Huge crowds attend the reunions, 
and everyone takes pleasure in meeting his 
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former classmates, some of whom he en- 
counters only at these gatherings. The hus- 
bands, wives, and sweethearts are invited 
and everyone has a good time. 

In addition to this exclusively alumni 
gathering, the school has a Homecoming 
Day in the fall, at which time the student 
body and faculty members are hosts. We 
choose a day when we have a good football 
game. The alumni visit classes, attend an 
assembly in the morning, have lunch in the 
cafeteria at noon, go to a football game in 
the afternoon, and to a dance at night. 

Graduates enjoy knowing about their 
classmates, and items about alumni make 
up a good part of a Homecoming Day issue 
of the school paper. This alumni edition is 
furnished to each alumnus who comes back. 
We also have a scrapbook, organized by 
classes, full of newspaper clippings collected 
during the year from our local papers, 
which is put on display. 

It may not seem wise to have two big 
alumni events a year. However, we have 
found our alumni to be cooperative and ap- 
preciative and their attitudes lessen the 
strain. They set good examples for our pu- 
pils and really help to build school spirit 
and school morale. We invite the past stu- 
dent-body presidents to address the Home- 
coming Day assembly. They give helpful 
speeches and enjoy doing it. 

Many of the teachers have been in the 
school for a long time and are greatly inter- 
ested in the graduates. They not only attend 
alumni gatherings, but also suggest things 
that can be done for them. One teacher, 
with a son in the air corps, thought last 
year of how much our boys in the army and 
navy might enjoy a note from those attend- 
ing the alumni reunion. 

A short letter, expressing regret at his 
absence, was written to each of our 125 men 
then in the service, and these letters were 
passed around to the teachers ahead of time 
so that each teacher could sign for the boys 
he knew. The letters were then taken to 
the June dance, and graduates attending 


signed the letters to their particular friends, 
added comments, etc, By the time the eve. 
ning was over, many letters were covered 
with signatures. Our boys were greatly 
pleased by these letters. 

Recently the student body officers sent 
Christmas cards to all of our boys who are 
overseas. The student body has also pur- 
chased a service flag which was dedicated 
at our Homecoming Day Assembly this year. 

Another contact that our graduate enjoys 
is a letter congratulating him when he be- 
comes a citizen. This letter plan was started 
three years ago when our former vice- 
principal brought up the idea of writing to 
each alumnus on his gist birthday. An ap- 
propriate letter was composed by one of 
our social-studies teachers with the collabo- 
ration of other faculty members. This let- 
ter is typed individually for each graduate 
and mailed so that it will reach him on his 
2ist birthday. It is signed, not only by the 
principal and vice-principal, but also by 
two teachers who knew him best. 

Last fall we thought each graduate might 
like an identification card in connection 
with defense work, and we sent him one 
which showed his name and the time of his 
graduation from our school. Graduating 
seniors since that time have been furnished 
with similar cards. 

Of course, all of these activities need an 
alumni sponsor, and at Canoga Park High 
School the writer of this article, a teacher, 
keeps up the address file and coordinates 
alumni activities. (Keeping up the file isn’t 
dificult when the same person does it year 
after year.) 

Furnishing information about the alumni 
is another activity of the alumni sponsor. 
For instance, our records on intelligence 
quotients show that our mean L.Q. is 106 
for graduates, although the greatest num- 
ber of alumni at any one level is the num- 
ber with an I1.Q. of 110, During the entire 
life of our school we have had but a dozen 
graduates with an I.Q. under 75 and only 
14 with an I1.Q. above 135. 
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For THE ALUMNI: Our GrRAps ARE PART OF THE FAMILY 


For several years we have had between 
25% and 30% of the graduating classes en- 
tering higher schools somewhere in Cali- 
fornia. 

At the present time our records show that 
30% of all the boys who have ever gradu- 
ated from our school are in the service. 
Forty per cent of the boys who graduated 
during the past twelve years and 50% of 
those in classes of the past five years are in 
the armed forces. Three-fourths of them 
are enlisted men, and many more are in the 
navy than in any other branch of the serv- 
ice. 

The per cent of girls who marry within a 
year of graduation has more than doubled 
during the past year and is now above 20%. 
Another interesting fact shown by our rec- 
ords is that 10% of our graduates marry an 
alumnus from our school. A typical case is 
one in which the boy marries a girl who 
graduated two years later than he did. 

A geographical survey showed that we are 
in a very favorable situation in regard to 
the location of our alumni. The great ma- 
jority could drive to any event at our school 
(if they had gas and rubber). 

Two years ago this fall we sent out a 
questionnaire to about a hundred members 
of the summer graduating class and to a 
hundred members of a class out of school 
two years. Seventy-eight of the ninety-seven 
who replied were then in some higher 
school. We found out that in general if they 
were in college they wished we'd bear down 
more and teach more intensive college 
preparatory work. On the other hand, the 
alumni who were working wished they had 
more vocational preparation, 

We also learned that this particular 
group valued social affairs more than ath- 
letics. The high-school courses these alumni 
considered most valuable to them were first, 
senior problems; second, tie between Eng- 
lish and mathematics; and third, typing. In 
answer to a question as to what more the 
school might do toward preparing future 
students for life, we got a variety of an- 
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swers. Better guidance ranked first, with 
stress on college studies second, and more 
and harder work third. 

Another way the school serves the alumni 
is to assist them in getting jobs, and to help 
them to enter some form of higher training. 
Our principal and teachers furnish the 
alumni with many needed references and 
personal contacts. 

At Canoga Park we encourage the alumni 
to come to many of our school events. 
Alumni participation in student-body 
dances is impossible at many schools for 
various reasons, but we find it helpful at 
our school for several other reasons. The 
school furnishes the young people of our 
rural community with some well supervised 
entertainment; the alumni contribute to the 
solvency of our dances, and the pupils enjoy 
having their older brothers or sisters and 
friends at the dances. It hardly need be said 
that the senior girls particularly enjoy hav- 
ing the older boys at the dances. 

Many alumni come to our games and we 
can count upon the alumni for a good deal 
of support for any event at_school. They 
increase our volume of paid admissions. 
However, another thing we could count on, 
and as tine goes on the help we may need 
more than financial aid, is political support 
for our school as such. 

It may be that in the future, if the high 
schools are going to survive attacks from 
pressure groups—people who are interested 
primarily in reducing taxes—we will have 
to keep alive in the minds of our voting 
population a belief in secondary education, 
and loyalty to the public high school. When 
this is done, and the alumni are kept in 
warm contact with the school, it will not be 
easy for anyone to put across a program 
which curtails public education very much. 
Contact with the alumni may become more 
and more a valuable part of public relations 
work, 

Aside from this long view, politically, and 
the help the alumni can be to the school, 
teachers enjoy contacts with their former 
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pupils. What happened to Johnnie or Jane 
is always interesting to his one-time teacher. 
Moreover, a typical graduate has a very 
warm spot for a teacher who has helped 
him personally. He feels that a certain 
teacher has had an important part in his 
development, and he enjoys the teacher's 
continued interest, We find also that the 
alumni value and use chances to get advice 
from teachers and administrators. 

It cannot be denied that these things 
done for the alumni add a good deal of 
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extra work, but it is useful and pleasurable 
work. Several teachers at Canoga Park who 
have spent a good deal of energy on the 
alumni felt that we had reached a goal last 
year when one of them repeated a remark 
she had heard by chance from one of the sen. 
ior boys. He was arguing about the merits 
of our school compared to our nearest rival 
school. His cinching argument to his op- 
ponent was: 

“Why every one of our alumni just loves 
this place.” 


FINDINGS 


JUNIOR: The per capita outlay for each child in 
the junior high schools of New York City is $45 
less than for one in the city’s high schools, and $15 
less than for each child in the elementary schools, 
states New York Teacher News. And during the 
first semester of this school year, 54% of all junior- 
high-school classes had 40 or more pupils, a larger 
teacher load than is found in the elementary or 
high-school divisions. Just how “junior” should a 
junicr high school be considered? 


SEASONAL: Children who were born in the 
spring have a slightly higher mean _ intelligence 
than those born in the other seasons. Those born 
in summer rank second in mean intelligence, in 
autumn, third, and in winter, lowest. This is the 
implication of a summary of 11 studies, made from 
1929 to 1941, involving a total of about 75,000 
individuals. Among the groups studied were those 
of “backward children”, “school children”, “low 
1Q’s”, “adult men”, and “college students”. The 
summary is reported by R. Pintner and G. Forlano 
in Psychological Bulletin. But the difference in 
mean intelligence between spring babies (highest) 
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Eprror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent, or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study. 


and winter babies (lowest) is only about 1.5 points 
on a scale of 100. Some of your winter-born pupils 
might be consoled by recalling that the two chief 
birthdates celebrated in the United States are 
those of winter babies, born February 12 and 22. 
(Washington was born go years before the Gregorian 
calendar was adopted, which presumably puts his 
rectified birthdate at about March 9. But the 
spring season begins with the vernal equinox, 
March 21; so Washington is still a winter baby.) 


FAILURE: A study in El Paso schools shows that 
about 10% of the failing pupils are failures be- 
cause of physical reasons, reports E. J. Cummins in 
The Texas Outlook. 


FAMILIES: In Ohio, only 35% of the families 
have children in school, report T. C. Holy and Roy 
Wenger in Educational Research Bulletin. The 
study covered 93 city, village, and rural areas with a 
total of 135,000 families. In one city only 14% 
of families had children in school, and in one 
rural area, 60%. But that low average of 35%, 
which probably applies more or less in your state, 
means that only about one-third of the voters have 
a personal interest in voting for reasonably high 
school-tax levies and bond issues. Supporters have to 
be won from the two-thirds who have no school 
children. This means that “the school must find ways 
of extending its services, thus developing and main- 
taining interest among the large majority of citizens 
through services directed to them or to members of 
their families”. Also, future voters must be made 
more conscious of the social importance of the edu- 
cation they are receiving. And competent laymen 
must be invited to help in forming school policies. 





A Plan for Teaching Pupils 


Achieving freedom 
through education 


HOW to THINK 


By VERONA F. ROTHENBUSH 


opaYy the school is challenged to ac- 
lone its program so that America’s 
youth may quickly be well prepared to take 
its needed place in our enforced fight 
against oppression. But how many schools 
are quickening and deepening youth’s un- 
derstanding of democracy? 

Unless our boys and girls deeply cherish 
what they are fighting to preserve, our mili- 
tary strength will be dangerously weakened 
and even though we win a costly war, it 
will be in vain. For we will lose our demo- 
cratic way of life. 

As perilous as foreign invasion is the up- 
rising of a native dictator. Any dictator— 
regardless of his nationality—uses men for 
his own purpose. The only effective weapon 
against dictatorship is an active, thinking 
citizenry. 

Hitler dares not let his people know of 
other ways of life. In a democracy people 
compare and contrast ways of living so as 
to choose the way of life that permits the 
greatest development of the individual. In 
Freedom American Style Alan Griffin says 


—— 


Eprror’s Note: Whenever you consider 
the returns from an election, and feel that 
a large part of the voters made an awful 
mistake in judgment, here’s a thought: The 
voters were our pupils once, and in most of 
the schools the emphasis was on teaching 
them to memorize their lessons rather than 
how to think. The author believes that 
pupils’ thinking powers can be improved 
by giving them greater opportunities for 
exercise, and offers a program. Mrs. Rothen- 
bush teaches English in Starling Junior 
High School, Columbus, Ohio. 


that “democracy is the only way of politi- 
cal life which attaches any particular value 
to the individual.” 

Optimum development of each individ- 
ual implies social consciousness or the part 
of each person. Thus one person will not 
develop at the expense of another. No one 
would long be free if every one was free 
to do everything. But a democracy means 
that the people (not a king or despot) con- 
fer together to choose what freedoms they 
will give up and which they will cherish. 
In short, they are “in on” the deciding. 

In this statement we have several impli- 
cations of extreme importance: 

First, a person cannot choose wisely un- 
less he has learned to think effectively. 

Second, he must have learned not only 
to think for himself but also to think of 
others. 

Third, the school is the one institution 
whose chief concern is to teach people to 
think. 

Fourth, the school is the one institution 
concerned not with furthering the expan- 
sion of any special group but with develop- 
ing individuals who in turn can gradually 
build the kind of culture essential to the 
progressive growth of all individuals. 

As Dr. Gordon Hullfish stated: “It is the 
function of education to make the growth 
of the student progressively more relevant 
to a progressively more intelligent life in a 
society wherein the present conflict of values 
make it evident that democracy will sur- 
vive only as its purposes are intelligently 
cherished and acted upon by those who give 
it allegiance.’ 


* Hullfish, Gordon, “Secondary Schools and the 
Great Barriers”, Progressive Education, April 1937. 
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We cherish the right to criticize and the 
right of each individual to contribute to our 
culture pattern. A person who blindly obeys 
others is a slave. Unless a person thinks— 
regardless of where he lives—he is not 
free. Unless our youth learns to think, de- 
mocracy cannot long endure. Abraham 
Lincoln said, “Reason must furnish the 
materials for our future support and de- 
fense.” 

Can people be taught to think? Dr. Bode 
in Modern Educational Theories says that 
“thinking is the finding and testing of 
meanings.” Meanings grow out of experi- 
ences. (The word airplane would have no 
meaning for the child who has never seen 
or heard of an airplane.) We can enrich 
the experiences of children and help them 
to find the meanings of all their experiences 
—both those experiences we are responsible 
for and those we are not. Furthermore, we 
can help them develop their ability to test 
the meanings of their experiences from day 
to day. 

We can, therefore, teach pupils to think. 
How can the school best accomplish this? 

First, while the individual teacher is im- 
portant we will to a large extent fail unless 
the developing of active, thinking citizens 
is a@ major aim of the entire educational 
system. Of course it helps to have pupils 
learn to think during the forty-minute pe- 
riod of a particular class. But it does not go 
far enough. Our pupils need not merely to 
employ thinking during one small segment 
of their lives but to use it throughout all 
of their living. 

For example, the memorization of mathe- 
matical theorems, the ability to work prob- 
lems, should not be the chief aim of the 
mathematics instructor. Rather the child 
needs to think through the meaning of the 
theorem, to know when and how to use 
mathematics in solving the problems he 
faces in life. He needs to see the relationship 
of mathematics to music, insurance, and 
engineering. 

Second, the pupils need to be “in on” the 
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planning. How can we expect men and 
women to know how to make a democracy 
work if they grow up in an autocratic 
school? If we teachers and administrators 
know all the answers, why should pupils 
think? But this does not mean we resign our 
roles of leadership. Faculty and students 
working together can develop a far better 
school than can a faculty that imposes its 
will upon the pupils. We learn to do by 
doing. 

Pupils who share the responsibilities of 
decision learn the necessity for wise choos- 
ing and how to choose wisely. This prin- 
ciple applies to planning both the class- 
room activities and the whole school pro- 
gram. 

Again we see how essential it is that the 
furthering of thinking be a school-wide pol- 
icy. We cannot be thinking individuals if 
there are certain phases of our lives where we 
are not permitted to think. Notice we are 
talking not about student government but 
about faculty and student participation in 
school planning. 

To illustrate, in many schools a teacher 
is a kindly but veritable policeman during 
the lunch period. He must see that faculty 
regulations are enforced. Meanwhile, most 
of the youngsters violate all they have 
learned of the principles of nutrition. 

Now we might make the children eat 
what is good for them. That would not be 
democratic nor would it further the de- 
velopment of the pupils in thinking through 
their problems. Or a small group of faculty 
and students might meet to talk over school 
policies. At this meeting we might decide to 
see how we could improve the lunchroom 
situation. 

In this group and in other groups as we 
develop our attack on this problem we 
would discuss such questions as the follow- 
ing: 

Why is eating important to health? How 
can we test the principles of nutrition? 
Why do we often disregard these principles? 
What regulations do we need to make our 
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lunchroom an orderly place? How can we 
make it attractive? What kind of food shall 
we serve? How shall it be prepared? What 
are the qualities of a good restaurant? What 
do we mean by etiquette? How can we 
learn about this? 

Such questions would lead to reading 
books on the subject and perhaps to mak- 
ing experiments. Through such a study 
we would learn not to accept a food fad 
but to evaluate or test what we read or hear 
regarding food and to make our thinking 
count in our actions. Such cooperative 
planning might completely change our 
menus. We might even decide to have them 
planned by student groups with faculty 
supervision. 

The lunch period would thus become an 
educational experience in which pupils 
and teachers together would think through 
the problems of that phase of living. Regu- 
lations, actions of all kind would grow out 
of these mutual conferences. Pupils would 
still choose the foods they ate but they 
would have learned (taking into considera- 
tion individual differences) to choose more 
wisely. 

Third, in our teaching we must empha- 
size the method of arriving at the answer 
rather than the answer. A right answer that 
is not the result of thinking is just as faulty 
as the wrong answer. Good though objective 
tests may be for certain purposes they have 
been vicious in their effect upon pupils’ 
thinking and language habits. If a teacher 
is known to grade entirely on objective 
examinations the pupil isn’t likely to do 
much thinking. Nor does this mean we are 
condoning wrong answers, but rather that 
we must test all conclusions. 

John Dewey in How We Think says that 
nothing shows a trained thinker better than 


the use he makes of his errors and mis- 
takes. 


Always we should endeavor to cause pu- 
pils to develop the habit of using the 
method of thinking in solving their prob- 
lems. That is their only hope of being free. 
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Otherwise they must use either the animal- 
istic method of trial-and-error or the totali- 
tarian method of depending upon someone 
else for the answers. 

Today we realize that each person must 
find his own right answer. From one age to 
another, from one group to another, from 
one person to another the answer may 
change. The answer will depend upon 
what the individual cares about. The im- 
portant thing is that the pupil must learn 
to arrive at his own answer through think- 
ing, to accept the consequences of that con- 
clusion, and to use that experience in his 
future thinking. If an answer is wrong he 
needs to find out why it is wrong and how 
best to correct his mistake. 

In our Constitution it is stated that when 
an answer concerns other individuals than 
oneself “right is determined by agree- 
ment.”* Moreover, the Founding Fathers 
made it possible lawfully to change or 
amend what we considered right as condi- 
tions altered. 

In thinking through any problem our 
pupils need to learn to use but not to be 
enslaved by authority. We suspect the per- 
son who knows all the answers. We do not 
reject real authorities nor do we follow 
them blindly. We test them and use them 
as we do all known knowledge in forming 
our own decisions. Likewise we respect 
tradition and precedent, but we dare to 
defy both. 

Our ship-building program is succeeding 
today because Henry J. Kaiser dared to defy 
the traditional way of constructing boats. 
In this illustration is implied a truth we 
must help our pupils to see. By thinking we 
test in advance—through our imagination— 
an action and its consequences. But think- 
ing is not complete until we have tested the 
actual action and its consequences. Not un- 
til a ship was launched could Mr. Kaiser 
test the accuracy of his thinking. 

Fourth, we teachers must be interested 
not in teaching a subject but in teaching 


* Griffin, Alan F., Freedom American Style. 
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pupils to use all subjects and all knowledge 
in solving significant problems that they 
face today—realizing that it is by solving 
these problems in such a way that boys and 
girls will learn how to solve their prob- 
lems of tomorrow. Our primary concern 
shall not be in knowledge for its own sake 
but in knowledge that we can use in living a 
richer life. 

Let us see how this principle may be ap- 
plied by examining its possible use in the 
English class. Some day either stimulated 
by the teacher or begun by a pupil a discus- 
sion might get under way concerning the 
present world situation. How did we get 
into the war? What is it all about? What do 
we mean by democracy? How can we under- 
stand our country better? 

Such questions would lead to reading 
stories, novels, plays, poems, essays, biog- 
raphy, history in books, newspapers, and 
magazines—in other words, we would be 
searching for material that would help us 
answer our questions. We might turn to 
The Ordeal of Mt. Hope by Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar to get an insight into one 
aspect of one of our American problems— 
the Negro question. Or to find out how 
peasants feel upon coming to this country 
and realizing a life’s dream we might read 
The Citizen by James Frances Dwyer. 

Israel Drake by Katherine Mayo would 
show us the work of the Pennsylvania State 
Police and thus help us to understand bet- 
ter the work of our civic officers. To know 
more about what we mean by freedom we 
may want to study an excellent book men- 
tioned before in this article, Freedom 
American Style by Alan F. Griffin. 

The biographies of Jacob Riis and 
Charles Steinmetz—to name only two— 
would show us how America has benefited 
by giving opportunity to foreigners. The 
lives of Abraham Lincoln, Booker T. Wash- 
ington, and Thomas A. Edison would re- 
veal how America is richer because she has 
given a chance to the poor people in her 
midst. But we would question, Should these 
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people have had to overcome such odds? 
We would discuss how we could help 
America become even more hospitable to 
people of all classes. We would see that our 
common life is enriched by the differences 
in people. 

Some of our pupils might be ready to 
read John Steinbeck’s The Moon Is Down 
or Somerset Maugham’s Strictly Personal to 
learn how it feels to lose a democratic gov- 
ernment. Or they might read about fascism 
in such a book as William Shirer’s Berlin 
Diary. 

In junior high school—where material 
about this particular phase of contemporary 
life is sometimes too difficult—we can learn 
from stories of other ages and other lands. 
The Blacksmith of Vilno by Eric Kelly 
shows Poland's age-old struggle for freedom. 
Waif Maid by Mae McNeer portrays the 
persecution of witches that is paralleled 
today in the persecution of certain peoples 
because of their race or creed. Cornelia 
Meigs in As the Crow Flies portrays a few 
Indians and white people trying to under- 
stand each other amidst the hostility that 
was rampant at the time of the Louisiana 
purchase, 

This does not mean we would follow the 
deadly and ineffective practice of using 
literature for moralizing purposes. Rather 
we would explore books—as Louise Rosen- 
blatt suggests in Literature As Exploration 
—so that we may better understand our- 
selves and others and may be helped in 
solving our problems. 

Likewise in any class we similarly would 
explore its field of knowledge to help us 
think through pertinent problems. Nat- 
urally this implies that a teacher must have 
a wide, workable knowledge—that he is 
ever increasing—not only of his own field 
but also of such fields as sociology, history, 
psychology, anthropology, political science, 
economics, and philosophy. 

Fifth, we must really act upon our know!l- 
edge of individual differences. Our pupils 
will vary in their problems, interests, and 
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capacities for thinking. That means that 
if thinking is really to take place our class 
will often be working individually or in 
small groups. We will steadily refuse to 
alibi our failures. We will begin where 
each pupil is and help him to enrich his 
experiences and to test those experiences; 
in fact, we will help him to grow in his 
ability to think. 

Not that all teaching will be serious, 
for we want our pupils to laugh as well as 
to think. A person without a sense of humor 
lacks a sense of proportion. 

Of course we may even think about what 
makes Paul Bunyan funny or why we like 
the comic strip, Blondie. But deliver us 
from being pedantic! One of the freedoms 
we cherish is our freedom to laugh at what 
we choose. Several years ago we laughed 
at a caricature of our president in I'd 
Rather Be Right. Can you imagine a Nazi 
being allowed to see and laugh at The 
Devil with Hitler? 

Through all of our teaching our pupils 
need to learn what America means, why 
we should love our country, and how we 
can help America to survive and to im- 
prove. An English visitor once said to 
Hendrick Van Loon, “You Americans do 
not love your country as your country de- 
serves to be loved.” 

Because of our heritage we are free to 
choose the direction of our government. But 
that freedom must be vigilantly cherished! 
We must realize that no one can give us 
freedom. We have only to examine our own 


post-Civil-War days to see what happened 
when we “set the slaves free”. Each person 
must win freedom for himself, and he can 
achieve it only if he can think. He dare 
not think if he lives in an environment 
where the thinking is permitted only to a 
few. He will not think if he has not learned 
how to think. 

The schools of America today face a three- 
fold challenge. 

First, we must speed up our program so 
that while there is yet time our youth can 
think through the problem of freedom so 
that they realize the importance of preserv- 
ing a democratic way of life where thinking 
is possible to all. 

Second, our young people must learn to 
“use their intelligence creatively . . . in 
solving the problems they meet.”* 

Third, we must help pupils to see that by 
freedom we do not mean the freedom of one 
person or one group to have its own way 
but rather conditions of freedom for every- 
one to cooperate in building a better Ameri- 
ca and a better world. For we are tragically 
learning that no nation can live unto itself. 

“We can preserve democratic freedom in 
America only if we are willing to do the 
necessary thinking. A nation which refuses 
to think is headed for slavery.’”* 

Our major task, then, is to teach boys and 
girls to think in terms of all people in order 
that they may achieve freedom. 


*La Brant, Lou L., and Heller, Frieda M., An 
Evaluation of Free Reading in Grades Seven to 
Twelve, Inclusive. 

‘Griffin, Alan F., Freedom American Style. 


Fine, Hollow Buildings 


Million-dollar high schools may be found in al- 
most every sizable city from Maine to California 
and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf and more 
are being built every year; parents and the public 
have been so misled that, in some magical way, a 
fine building has become synonymous with a fine 
education. When a community becomes dissatisfied 
with the poor progress of its children or is dis- 
pleased with its superintendent, a new building is 


immediately planned. . . . (The author terms such 
buildings “magnificent rat holes.” 

Little thought and no consideration is given to 
the only saving leaven in the public schools—that 
small group of intelligent and well educated teach- 
ers, found in every building, who never cease in 
their efforts to convert bricks and mortar into 
brains and character.—J. O. MAHONEY in The Texas 
Outlook. 





WHO is SARAH SMALL? 


And why are teachers queer? 


By ROSAMOND McPHERSON 


OT MEANING anything personal,” a 

woman said seriously the other day, 
“but I wish you would answer a question 
that has been bothering me for a long time. 
Why are school teachers so queer?” 

“Queer?” I asked as if surprised. “What 
makes you think they are?” 

“Think? I know they are. I've had too 
many dealings with them not to be sure. 
They are the most peculiar set of people I 
ever met. Now how do you explain it?” 

The explanation isn’t so simple that it 
can be given as easily as it was requested. 
Perhaps if the woman had been wrong in 
her assumption about teachers, it would 
have been a facile matter to set her right, 
but the trouble is that she wasn’t entirely 
wrong. In fact, she came very near the 
truth. Teachers are queer. 

We are all aware that teaching as a pro- 
fession is not held in as high repute by the 
public as it deserves to be. We are reminded 
of it in numerous ways. 

All of us have heard the wheeze that 
men who can’t do anything else teach. Men 
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Epitor’s Note: The author here sets 
about analyzing the things that are sup- 
posed to make teachers a group apart. Why 
can the man in the street spot them in a 
crowd? What occupational habits tend to 
give them a special personality? For this 
purpose she presents a synthetic teacher 
named Sarah Small, and asks, “Who is 
Sarah Small?” We shall of course be glad 
to consider any articles replying to Miss 
McPherson, or adding to what she has said. 
The author teaches in Roosevelt High 
School, Dayton, Ohio. 


in the profession find that business men 
regard them as some harmless type of in- 
competent. Editors of magazines have a 
taboo against school-teacher stories. If an 
author wishes to use a teacher as his pro- 
tagonist he must first overcome this taboo 
by making the teacher so attractive that the 
public will like her in spite of her vocation. 

Editors report that almost every one of 
their readers can tell of at least one unpleas- 
ant experience he has had with a teacher 
during his school years that has affected 
his attitude. Furthermore, most people, 
especially men, resent ever having been 
under the authority of a teacher, especially 
a woman. While this resentment is often 
unconscious, it still is active in the readers’ 
attitude, 

Consequently a feeling does exist that 
makes it unwise to accept for publication a 
story with a teacher hero. When teachers do 
appear in stories, the unflattering portrait 
of Ichabod Crane serves as a type model 
more often than not. 

Not only in literature are teachers un- 
popular. We find that out whenever a 
school levy appears on the ballot. I have on 
my desk a number of hostile editorials and 
letters to the editor gathered from news- 
papers. The burden of most of the com- 
ments is that teachers are too highly paid 
for too little work. We are too familiar with 
this complaint to need it underlined. 

To pass on to more individual instances, 
just yesterday I saw a woman in hurriedly 
rounding a building crash into the corner 
newsboy. As she went on he said disgustedly 
to his partner, “One of those school teach- 
ers!” And finally, breathes there a teacher 
who isn’t called “Old Man Smith” or “Old 
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Stinky” or “Picklepuss” by his students, and 
breathes there one who hasn't received a 
little billet on Valentine’s Day that pictures 
in cartoon and verse the commercial idea of 
a perfect old-maid crosspatch school teach- 
er? 

I do not mean to indicate by this that 
teachers are despised or even actively dis- 
liked. But I do mean that there is a definite 
prejudice that works unpleasantly against 
us. It does its work in several ways. 

Many a teacher of fine sensibilities admits 
to feeling apologetic about her vocation. 
In a recent survey of five hundred repre- 
sentative elementary teachers in Ohio, half 
of them reported they are stamped as “dif- 
ferent” from other people because they are 
teachers.’ Surely teachers who feel this can’t 
be entirely happy in their work. In fact, 
many a talented person takes his capabili- 
ties into other fields so that teaching is de- 
prived of the kind of teacher who would 
enhance it. 

I have seen more than one attractive 
woman who has entered the profession only 
to be met on every hand by questions chiefly 
coming from other teachers, such as “What- 
ever made you, of all people, decide to 
teach?”, indicating that even the teachers 
feel that if a woman has any attractive 
qualities at all, she should do anything else 
rather than teach. 

These indications both from outside the 
profession as well as from teachers them- 
selves point out the fact that something is 
wrong somewhere. Since it can’t be the pro- 
fession itself, it must be the people who 
are in it. And true enough, there is some- 
thing peculiar about teachers. It is this 
peculiarity that has made them unpopular 
as a group. Part of this unpopularity is un- 
deserved to be sure, but a greater part is 
the teachers’ fault, and that is what we need 
to worry about. 

It all comes down, I believe, to this, that 
so many of us are “typical” teachers. You 


*Shane, Harold G., “The Stature of the Elemen- 
tary Teacher”. Ohio Schools, November 1942, p. $75. 
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have often heard someone say of someone 
else, “She's certainly a typical school 
teacher!” haven't you? And hasn’t this al- 
ways been said, if not in a derogatory sense, 
at least in one of superior amusement at her 
oddities? Just what is a typical school 
teacher? 

An indication of what pupils think a 
typical teacher is can be inferred from the 
following opinions expressed by “typical” 
students, opinions unretouched by teacher 
hands. 


“Some teachers are too serious and formal. They 
don’t unbend. Others like to embarrass you. And 
some teachers don't know their own lessons, let 
alone trying to teach you.” 

“Most adults do not like school teachers because 
they are so bossy and want to have their own way 
that they will not let the other person get a word 
in edgewise. The worst thing about school teachers 
is they think they are always right.” 

“Most children think of a school teacher with 
gray hair and giving you dirty looks behind a pair 
of glasses.” 

“Teachers expect you to know as much as they 
do.” 

“The typical school teacher is strict. She has, or 
thinks she has, a vast knowledge of the subject she 
is teaching.” 

“Teachers have a way of feeling sorry for them- 
selves. They say we get on their nerves. Do they 
stop and turn that around? Seldom.” 


Thus out of the mouths of babes come 
some cogent observations. For a more de- 
lineated discussion developed by a group of 
teachers turning the light of criticism on 
themselves, I present herewith Miss Sarah 
Small. 

Miss Small is the typical teacher who is 
spotted by the citizens on sight. She has the 
school-teacher look. (And when I say Miss 
Small, I mean it generically, including the 
many Mr. Smalls.) Physically speaking, Miss 
Small is no beauty. She can't be blamed for 
that. Rarely is any of us beautiful. But Miss 
Small has let herself go. Her hair is on the 
dull side and the arrangement definitely 
passé. When hair is being upswept, hers 
clings like ivy to her forehead; when hair 
is short, hers descends to her shoulder, Her 
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face shows character and a dusting of pow- 
der two shades too light, faint cheeks, and 
pale, uncolored lips, 

A master’s thesis on “The Effect and Oc- 
currence of Lipstick as a Factor in Class- 
room Teaching” would have very little 
source material to draw on—not that I’m 
advocating more lipstick for teachers, mind 
you—I mention only that Miss Small, the 
lily maid, has never been gilded. 

Miss Small’s figure is but lightly con- 
trolled, her dress has all the style of a bur- 
lap bag, and her sturdy legs terminate in 
comfortable, unesthetic oxfords. She trots 
about with a worried look on her face and a 
batch of papers sprouting from every seam. 
On the whole, Miss Small’s appearance is 
far from inspiring. 

Miss Small isn’t the most intelligent 
woman in the world. Compared with the 
average elevator operator, Miss Small has a 
one-hundred-twenty candle power brain. 
But in her own sphere she has been visited 
with no profound learning. She is a walking 
digest of normal school notes and what her 
Mexican architecture professor said last 
Wednesday at night school, but as for form- 
ing an intellectual opinion of her own, that 
is too deep water for Sarah Small. 

Miss Small has been teaching school for 
a number of years now, and every time she 
comes to Evangeline, she digs out last year’s 
notes, now faintly yellow around the edges. 
She never discusses Evangeline with any of 
the other Evangeline teachers, but by mak- 
ing a great amount of fuss over the forest 
primeval, and by preserving an all-knowing 
air, she has convinced the others that she 
knows everything about everything. She 
hasn't read a new book on her subject or on 
any educational subject since she skimmed 
the required reading for her permanent 
certificate, 


Miss Small is easily upset. Any unwar- 
ranted or unannounced change in the sched- 
ule sets her off. If Mr. Small keeps Harry 
Smith out of Miss Small’s class for ten min- 
utes, Miss Small has a temper spell over in 
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the restroom. A fire drill ruins the day for 
her. As for assemblies, “I don’t see why we 
have to have this assembly,” she complains, 
“I had this whole day planned. It upsets my 
routine.” Any change more serious than 
these causes near hysterics, 

If school principals could hear the fire- 
works that explode daily in the teachers’ 
restrooms, they would be even more sur- 
prised than they are that any learning takes 
place in the classrooms. 

Miss Small has several more faults. One 
is that she has an exalted opinion of herselt 
and her authority. There is a reason for 
this; in fact, she is not entirely to blame. 
It is inherent in the nature of teaching that 
Miss Small should have become accustomed 
to being the final word in her own room. 
The trouble is that when the bell rings, 
Miss Small forgets that school is out. 

For instance, a nurse of many years’ ex- 
perience in a city hospital says that school 
teachers make the worst patients the hos- 
pitals receive because they are so accus- 
tomed to giving orders that they can’t (or 
won't) take orders from nurses and doctors. 

It follows that Miss Small has a bulldog 
type of rudeness. She demands in the voice 
of a braying donkey that her students be 
polite. She doesn’t realize that courtesy is 
best taught by example. The “pleases” that 
drop from Miss Small’s lips in her room are 
scarce as pearls. 

Likewise outside the room she can 
scarcely be called the soul of courtesy. The 
superintendent of a large school system and 
a speaker of note remarks that of all audi- 
ences he has addressed, by far the most dis- 
courteous are audiences of school teachers. 
They come late, they go early, and they 
change seats during the invocation. One 
thing more could be mentioned—they don't 
whisper. They just talk out loud. 

Finally, Miss Small has a blind spot. The 
blind spot is Miss Small. She can point out 
the faults of others with a baseball bat, just 
as I am now, but as for her own faults, she 
is very humanly unaware of them, To tell 
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the truth, the only reason anyone would 
dare risk losing all her friends by writing 
an article of this kind is that that little 
blind spot can be depended on. If Miss 
Small reads this article she will nod her 
head vigorously and say “How true. It cer- 
tainly is a good picture of Alice Smith.” 

Poor Sarah Small, we have rather thor- 
oughly annihilated her. There isn’t anyone, 
of course, who is all Small. The teaching 
profession has numerous part-Smalls, and 
there isn’t any one of us who hasn’t at least 
some small proclivities. Thus it is a salu- 
tary exercise to inspect our shortcomings in 
this fashion. 

It is salutary, that is, if it results in any- 
thing good. Miss Small owes it to herself 
and to her students to try consciously to 
make herself the most attractive person to 
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see and know that she can. If she has been 
mentally resting on her oars, she will be a 
better teacher and happier if she dips in 
the stream of study and does a little honest 
rowing. Furthermore, she'll catch more flies 
with sugar than with vinegar, and that kind 
of sugar will never be rationed, in war or 
peace. 

If we can bring it about that the typical 
teacher becomes a person whom you would 
be proud to know instead of someone to 
laugh at or to make sympathetic allowances 
for, then teaching will begin to assume the 
place in the public mind that it should. 

This isn’t a panacea, of course, but it is a 
start. And how do we start? Don’t hunt up 
Sarah Small to drop this in her lap. Look 
at yourself in the mirror. Ask yourself, who 
is this Sarah Small? Could she be I? 


Symposium on a Sore Subject 


Is it the ethical duty of teachers to remain on 
the job even at a financial sacrifice to themselves? 

Some answers brought out at a faculty-group 
discussion: 

“This is an individual personal problem which 
cannot be decided as a group.” 

“Salaries are too low in some cases to permit 
staying on the job and paying living costs.” 

“Why not get some of this big money going 
around while it is going around?” 

“Teachers have a patriotic duty to stay in schools 
and train the youth for war and for peace.” 

“Teachers should work at whatever is their high- 
est skill, whether in the schools or elsewhere.” 

“Teachers have invested in training for educa- 
tional work and probably have their highest skill 
in teaching.” 

“Key teachers should be kept in schools.” 

“The acute shortage is due to low salaries in 


school work and high wages elsewhere; there are 
plenty of teachers available if salaries are made 
more attractive.” 

“Teachers do not want deferment because they 
are teachers.” 

“Teachers should be given official assignments 
to teach.” 

“Teachers who stay on the job during the school 
year and earn extra money during the summer and 
other free time will net about as much as those 
going to high-cost production centers.” 

“As a man eligible for military service I haven't 
the nerve to face in class boys and girls whose 
brothers, uncles and fathers are overseas.” 

“Teachers want to stay on their jobs if they can 
afford it.” 

“The real teacher will remain at all costs.”— 
RAYMOND F. HAWK in Washington Education Jour- 
nal. 


° 


Postwar Plan 


Recent happenings. and those now definitely in 
promise for the postwar years reveal as a prophet 
of high order as well as the keenest intuitive psy- 
chologist of modern times the great American, 
William James, who in a letter referring to Kipling’s 


poem (“The White Man's Burden”) said, in char- 
acteristic Jamesian style, “If the Anglo-Saxon race 
would drop its sniveling cant it would have a good 
deal less of a ‘burden’ to carry”".—W. C. B. in 
School and Society. 





PERSONALITY SHEET: 


Developed with aid of employers and colleges, it 
gives the facts they most want on our graduates 


By WILBUR S. PENCE 


OR SEVERAL YEARS preceding the start 
Fe this project our school felt the urgent 
need of some method of developing in our 
pupils the essential personal traits and char- 
acteristics of a worthwhile citizen, a suit- 
ably placed employee, and a well-rounded 
student. 

Our emphasis had been almost entirely 
upon the scholastic record of our students. 
We have relied on this information in mak- 
ing our recommendations to factories, col- 
leges, and business firms. 

These organizations began to bombard 
us with an ever-increasing number of ques- 
tions about every phase of the graduate’s 
life. Very little concern was evidenced about 
scholastic records. 

The school felt that it was ill prepared 
to give just and adequate replies to the 
queries concerning its students and gradu- 
ates. We began to feel that we were dila- 
tory in our duty to our pupils. 

In order to provide the factories, col- 
leges, and business firms with the personal 
traits and characteristics of our students, 
we decided that it would be necessary to 
do three things. 


——_2-__ 


Eprror’s Note: North River High School, 
Mt. Solon, Va., found that employers and 
colleges were requesting more and more in- 
formation on the personality traits and 
characteristics of its graduates, and less and 
less about their scholastic records. This 
erticle explains the “Personality Progress 
Sheet”, worked out by the school to furnish 
the information required by these organiza- 
tions. Mr. Pence is principal of the school. 


First, it would be essential to ascertain 
the personal traits and characteristics in 
which they were most interested. Second, 
we would have to set up a program to inter- 
est the student body in our findings. We 
thus hoped to create in each individual 
a desire to develop the personality traits 
that the various institutions thought neces- 
sary. Third, there would be a system of 
periodic marking and evaluation for each 
student. 

We first made a brief survey to learn the 
institutions and business firms to which 
our pupils went for employment or further 
training. Forty-five were selected on the 
basis of this survey. 

Each of these received a letter from the 
high school, asking for a list of ten or more 
items or factors other than academic marks 
that it would wish prospective employees 
and students to possess. All but one replied, 
giving us approximately fifty different sug- 
gestions. From these a smaller list was 
drawn up for actual use. 

Through the cooperation of the faculty, 
student body, and community we were able 
to develop a personality progress sheet for 
each pupil in North River High School, 
which listed the suggested traits. 

Among the factors listed on the sheet are 
the following. The first eight are given in 
the order of frequency with which they 
were mentioned by the cooperating organi- 
zations: 


General health habits 
Industry 

Leadership 
Punctuality 
Cooperation 

Personal appearance 
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Politeness 

Ability and willingness to follow 
instructions 

Friendly toward all 

Posture 

Self confidence 

Good sportsmanship 

Use of good English 

Care of school property 

Ability and willingness to begin 
and complete a difficult task 


To arouse the interest of the student 
body in the progress sheet we solicited the 
help of the student council in explaining 
the project. This was followed by programs 
on each of the 22 items listed on the sheet. 
A brief group discussion followed each of 
these talks, 

A letter was sent from the school to each 
parent, explaining the sheet and asking jor 
suggestions or criticisms. Approximately go 
per cent of the replies from the parents were 
favorable, Some of the criticisms were, “Just 
another educational frill”, “I send my chil- 
dren to school to learn to read and write”, 
and “Another excuse for teachers and pu- 
pils to play instead of work”. 

After using the sheet for the evaluation of 
pupil progress over a period of two years, 
we can state some definite results. One of 
the most evident is the change in the atti- 
tudes and behavior of pupils. During the 
introductory period of the sheet they were 
inclined to be unreceptive to the idea. After 
two years there was a very definite increase 
in interest, and at the close of last year we 
could discern a very marked attempt on the 
part of the vast majority of the pupils to 
improve individual traits and abilities. 

The item of personal appearance, which 
is listed on the sheet, has been the impetus 
for a number of boys and girls to improve 
their personal appearance. The question of 
caring for school property, also covered, has 
not been a problem in our school since the 
introduction of the sheet. Many other such 
examples could be cited. 

As we proceed upward through the four 
years of high school we discover that inter- 
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est and enthusiasm for the sheet increases 
from one grade to another. There was a 
noticeable correlation between the marks 
on the personality progress sheets and aca- 
demic marks. 

The progress sheets are marked coopera- 
tively by pupil, teacher, and parents, four 
times during the school year. In the first 
marking, the pupil, teacher, and parents 
mark individually. In the last three mark- 
ings, the system is so arranged and rotated 
that two of the three groups will mark the 
sheets cooperatively, the other groups indi- 
vidually. There is space on the sheet for 
comment or suggestions by pupil, teacher, 
or parents. 

There have been a small number of pu- 
pils who have criticized and objected to 
the use of the sheet. A couple of examples 
of pupil criticisms are, “The items are too 
personal”, “Teachers do not have any 
means to judge such things”, and “Teachers 
and pupils don’t have the time to mark 
such a sheet.” 

When the sheet was being prepared for 
use the teachers evidenced considerable 
doubt as to the value of such a project, 
but their experience with the sheet has re- 
moved any distrust they may have had con- 
cerning it. We can definitely state that the 
interest of the individual teacher in his 
pupils has been immeasurably enlarged. 

Many parents for the first time have 
manifested an interest in the school and 
what it is attempting to do for their boys 
and girls. One PTA meeting was devoted 
entirely to a discussion of this sheet. Parents, 
pupils, and teachers participated. From 
this cooperative discussion came a unani- 
mous approval from all three groups for 
the continued use of the card. These dis- 
cussions have proved to be very helpful in 
orienting individual pupils in the use of 
the sheet and making the items mentioned 
on the sheet a functional thing in their 
lives. The project has also proved in many 
ways to be an invaluable aid to our guid- 
ance program. 





OREGON DEBATE: 


Its cross-examination feature offers an 
additional variation in oral experiences 


By 
JOHN EF. HORROCKS 


ARIETY IS also the spice of debate. But 
Vin getting away from the old formal 
debate plan, it is easy to overwork the 
round table, the panel, or the forum 
method. The Oregon type debate offers a 
good variation. 

In the Oregon debate there are two sides, 
pro and con, usually of three persons each. 
A set topic is assigned and carefully pre- 
pared. The debate is started by an affirma- 
tive speaker who gives the entire case which 
has been cooperatively prepared by the 
members of his side. The other side of the 
question is then presented by a member 
of the negative side. 

When the two speeches are completed, 
the affirmative speaker takes a chair facing 
the class and is cross-examined on_ his 
speech and his case by a member of the 
negative side. This is done much in the 
manner of a lawyer cross-examining a wit- 
ness at a court trial. The object is to prove 
that the speaker’s points are faulty and 
without proper backing, and to get him 
to contradict himself or to make statements 
which will tend to discredit his case. Only 
the cross-examiner is allowed to ask direct 
questions. 

— - 4 --—- 

Epitor's Note: If your school hasn’t tried 
the Oregon debate, you will be interested in 
this description of its chief feature, the cross- 
examination. The author reports that pu- 
pils find it to be fun. Mr. Horrocks teaches 
social studies in Lockport, N. Y., Senior 
High School. He has used the Oregon de- 
bate in his classes at this school, and also in 
the high school in which he previously 
taught. 


Next, the negative speaker is cross- 
examined by the affirmative side. When 
both cross-examinations are over, a negative 
speaker gives a rebuttal and a general sum- 
mary of his case, and this is followed by the 
afhirmative rebuttal, 

The Oregon debate gives an opportunity 
for two speakers to present different sides 
of a controversial topic to the class. It gives 
the pupils engaged the opportunity to pre- 
pare and present a topic cooperatively. 
Through the cross-examinations and rebut- 
tals there is considerable scope for quick 
thinking and readjustment of points of 
view. The class as a whole seem to get a 
great deal of fun out of this particular 
technique and usually looks forward to 
having Oregon debates. 

A teacher who would like to attempt 
the foregoing technique must remember, 
however, that it is strange to the pupils and 
they must be taught exactly what to do. It 
would be well to have a couple of practice 
sessions before trying the Oregon debate as 
a definite part of the class work. 

The well-known regular-type debate is 
frequently successful as a variation from 
the Oregon, but it tends to gain less en- 
thusiasm from the class. 

A suggestion for debates is to work out 
some simple method of scoring and have 
all the members of the class act as judges, 
using that system of scoring. This will tend 
to keep the class alert to the discussion and 
will make them analyze more carefully the 
various points, pro and con, in the debate. 
Thus the debate, Oregon or regular, be- 
comes training for the debaters and audi- 
ence alike. 
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COMMUNICATION: 


An intensified program at Sacramento High 


By SARA C, ASHBY 


“For many years Sacramento Senior High School 
has been organized in the traditional manner 
around the usual subject-matter fields. In recent 
years, however, the faculty . . . has been studying 
the advisability of substituting school-wide aims for 
the narrower subject fields. 

“The outcome of this study, which involved in- 
vestigating procedures in secondary schools in many 
cities throughout the United States, seems to indi- 
cate that there are probably about five or six major 
aims which should be school-wide in scope and 
which should be the concern of all teachers, regard- 
less of subjects taught. 

“Aims having to do with health, homemaking, 
physical and social environment, and communica- 
tions are probably fundamental enough to merit 
school-wide attention. It was agreed that the im- 
provement of communication is one of the most im- 
portant of these aims, since it is basic to all the 
others. Therefore, in June 1939 a principal's bulle- 
tin announced .. . 

“*We are now ready to take the first definite 
step in the direction of one of these school-wide 
aims. This will be in the field of communication.’ 

“A chairman was appointed to organize the study. 

. A statement of philosophy was made. Com- 
mittees are at work. . .” 


O RAN in part the article on our school’s 
program published in THE CLEARING 
House of February 1941. By request of the 


Epiror’s Note: The communication pro- 
gram of Sacramento, Cal., Senior High 
School was explained in “Improving Com- 
munication: All Departments Cooperate”, 
by Miss Ashby and F. Melvyn Lawson, in 
the February 1941 issue. In this article Miss 
Ashby reports further developments in the 
school’s plan to make improvement in 
written and oral expression a concern of all 
teachers and of all activities. Miss Ashby is 
chairman of the English department and 
of the schoolwide communication program. 


editor, the following report on subsequent 
events has been prepared. 

At the end of the school year 1941-1942, 
contacts had been made with every depart- 
ment in the school, following in each case 
the procedure set up at the installation of 
the program: first, a conference with the 
chairman of the department concerned; 
second, a meeting with the entire depart- 
ment at which the philosophy underlying 
the program was outlined and teachers were 
asked what they could reasonably be ex- 
pected to do in improving the reading, writ- 
ing, speaking, and vocabulary building of 
their pupils; third, the appointment of a 
committee to formulate requirements for 
the department; fourth, the acceptance of 
these requirements by the department; and 
fifth, the incorporation of these require- 
ments into the regular work of the depart- 
ment, together with an appropriate testing 
program. 

A report from the chairman of communi- 
cation to the principal at the end of the 
year showed that every department in the 
school was doing something to raise the 
level of accomplishment in communication 
of every pupil to whom it ministered. The 
entire school had become definitely com- 
munication-conscious. 

Another step had also been taken which 
played a large part in deepening interest in 
the communication program. An issue of 
our school Educational Digest, which comes 
out at irregular intervals during the school 
year, was devoted to the subject of com- 
munication. It began with a brief sum- 
mary of the purpose and procedure of the 
program and an editorial by the chairman, 
which had for its keynote the broadening 
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of our conception of the term communica- 
tion: 

“Communication, it should be pointed 
out, is a much broader term than any 
language. The dance, music, the graphic 
arts are all much earlier forms of communi- 
cation than language as we ordinarily think 
of it. They are also more universally under- 
stood. 

“What is more eloquent than a gesture, 
a song, with or without words, a painting? 
Which is the more immediate in its reaction 
—the symbol V for Victory as expressed by 
Winston Churchill's outspread fingers, the 
dots and dashes of the Morse code, the 
crashing chords of Beethoven's Fifth Sym- 
phony, or the same symbol splashed in red 
upon the pavements and doorways of the 
world? These all speak an international 
language. 

“But what of the English language? It is 
becoming increasingly clear that perfecting 
of English usage can be brought about only 
through the schools—and not through their 
English departments alone. More and more 
it is being recognized that all departments 
must lend a hand if our young people are 
to be taught to speak and write English 
which is clear, correct, and convincing— 
the “Three C’s’ of our new educational or- 
der. 

“A recent publication has this to say: 
‘The teachers of special subjects may be 
expected to be responsible for teaching 
pupils in their classes the special vocabu- 
laries as well as the special reading tech- 
niques of these subjects. In science and 
mathematics, particularly, the newness and 
the specialized meanings of many terms 
offer pitfalls for the pupil. It may help 
pupils to recognize that grasping a new 
fact or process often means the simultane- 
ous acquisition of a new word to express it. 

““Other ways in which teachers may as- 
sist pupils with these subjects include: em- 
phasizing the need for accurate interpreta- 
tion of content; insisting upon the mastery 
of new terms when met; requiring particu- 


lar attention to the definition of terms not 
otherwise clear; trying to foresee special 
difficulties and dealing with them in ad. 
vance; training pupils to reread passages 
for comprehension of unfamiliar terms; 
leading pupils as rapidly as possible to in- 
dependence in their study.’ 

“Students themselves are begging us to 
be ‘tough’ with them in our language 
teaching. In a recent survey made by the 
University of California to learn freshman 
views on this subject, we hear again and 
again the following pleas: High school 
should be more thorough; high school 
should have more writing; high-school stu- 
dents should be taught how to present ex- 
tended reports, how to write term papers, 
how to take essay-type examinations, how 
to take notes, how to be more independent 
—and on and on in this strain. “You are 
too easy with us in high school,’ they say. 
‘We didn’t learn how to study,’ ‘Give us 
some practice in taking meaningful notes 
and in outlining subject matter.’ In other 
words, they cry for bread and we give 
them cake.” 

Following the editorial were articles con- 
tributed by teachers of subjects which 
seemed to lend themselves most fully to the 
purposes of communication: art, music, 
drama, literature (the book, the magazine, 
the newspaper), visual education, radio, 
foreign languages, speech correction, com- 
merce. Without being in any way exhaus- 
tive, this whole issue of our Digest consti- 
tuted an impressive over-view of the entire 
scope of communication. 

A third step, which has yet to reach com- 
pletion in printed form, is a handbook for 
the use of teachers and pupils of all de- 
partments. It is entitled “Manual of Basic 
Skills in English’’. It includes in addition to 
a preface, which states its purpose, the fol- 
lowing points: manuscript form, ten qualli- 
ties of good handwriting, rules for punctu- 
ation and capitalization, spelling (rules and 
list of “demons”), some helps in grammar 
(agreement, parts of speech, phrases, clauses, 
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the structure of a sentence), some do’s and 
don'ts, outlining (topical and sentence), es- 
sentials in parliamentary procedure, sug- 
gestions for oral reports, suggestions for 
assisting students to gain power in reading, 
ten study helps, suggestions for writing a 
term paper. 

In addition to this “Manual of Basic 
Skills”, there is also a handbook for the 
writing of business letters, which has been 
worked out by a joint committee from the 
English and commercial departments, Still 
to be written is a handbook for social cor- 
respondence. These handbooks, when com- 
pleted, should form a fairly useful little li- 
brary of reference in the field of mechanics 
of communication. 

In conclusion, a plea should be entered 
for accuracy in language, as badly needed 
here as on the assembly line. “Democracy 
cannot be based on slipshod work” is the 
cry of many educators today. 

As teachers of English, which now in- 
cludes us all, we are beginning to realize 
that interest is not enough, attitudes are 
not enough, original ideas are not enough, 
important as they are. A gesture in the gen- 
eral direction of accuracy is not enough. 
All along the line we need a stiffening of 
standards, a respect for techniques, a striv- 
ing for perfection in the use of our English- 
American language. 


The democratic way of life that finds 
expression in our common speech should 
strive continually for greater precision in 
its use. A democracy cannot be based on 
slipshod work, careless thinking, or inac- 
curate expression. “I am the enemy of the 
good,” says the great teacher. “I can be 
satisfied only with perfection.” 

“A Footnote to History” might, ironically 
enough, be the title of another article which 
would show how the events of 1942 or, 
strictly speaking, events since December 7, 
1941, have affected educational as well as 
national objectives. The furthering of the 
war effort has not only added a supreme 
objective, that of winning the war, but it 
has permeated all of the others, and most 
of all, perhaps, communication. Communi- 
cation, indeed, has become a “second front” 
through its use in propaganda and morale 
building. 

Elmer Davis, Archibald MacLeish, Robert 
Sherwood, and Walt Disney, powerful rep- 
resentatives of radio, drama, and motion 
pictures, as well as the press and John 
Studebaker, have been drafted for the du- 
ration. How necessary it seems, therefore, 
that the schools teach not only body-build- 
ing and pre-flight aeronautics, but also the 
accurate and effective use of our main av- 
enue of communication, the English lan- 
guage. 


Fortune Poll Shows Wide Ignorance, Prejudice 


The first moral obligation of the schools is to 
admit that knowledge and intelligence are impera- 
tive in a democratic society. There is every reason 
to believe that society suffers more through stupidity 
than through bad motives. .. . 

In the Fortune poll for February there is ample 
evidence of what I mean. The answers given to the 
questions about union labor were fairly decisive. 
Yet Mr. Roper, who directs the polls, has come to 
believe that he should be as much concerned with 
measuring the areas of popular ignorance and mis- 
conceptions as with what people think about the 
subjects on which they are properly informed. And 
his tests are most revealing. More than half of 


those who had positive opinions did not know who 
was president of the A.F.L., and almost as many 
were ignorant of the meaning of “closed shop”, 
about which they had positive and sometimes bitter 
opinions. A study of this poll may give a clue to 
what is wrong with us. 

I suggest that ignorance, complacency, cocksure 
ness is a character problem. The schools at least 
have an obligation to send out people who know 
something, who know how to learn, who know 
where to get information and who can make some 
sort of objective answers to questions. This means 
thinking, and within reason this can be done.— 
Epcar G. Doupna in School and Society. 





FIRST-AID CLASS: 


Miss Bronson had only a theoretical injury 
By until the faculty commandoes went to work 


GRACE LAWRENCE 


Scene 1: A large classroom of 
Mayhem High School, at 8:15 
p.m. The school nurse stands be- 
side the desk, facing the teachers 
enrolled for first-aid study. 


Nurse: I am returning your three weeks’ 
test. Kindly look over your papers as I 
review the correct answers. . . Yes Myr- 
tle? 

Myrtle: Is this 87% or 8714? 

Nurse: That's 8714. 

Miss Bronson: 1 had practically the same 
answer as Myrtle but you gave me only 
8. Myrtle got g. If I had that one point it 
would have given me the same grade as 
hers. Not that it makes any difference, 
but you wouldn't want to make a mistake 
correcting our tests. 

Nurse: Let's see your papers. . . Oh, look 
here. You say in case of hemorrhage to 
put a cold key on the upper lip. You're 
supposed to remember your pressure 
points— 


Miss Bronson: I remembered them, nurse— 
—H -— 


Epiror’s Nore: You’re going to meet the 
nicest people in this sketch. The Mayhem 
High School faculty members never put 
arsenic in one another's soup. But after 
listening to them talk, you'll know it’s be- 
cause they never thought of it. However, 
what happened to Miss Bronson when she 
volunteered to be the first-aid casualty was 
just an accident, don’t you think? Anyway, 
things got pretty dizzy by Monday morning. 
Miss Lawrence teaches in Linden, N. J., 
Junior High School. 


But the cold key does work. My grand- 
mother— 

Nurse: I'm sorry. I have to go by the stand- 
ards of the American Red— 

Miss Bronson: Even the American Red 
Cross can learn a thing or two. I'm an 
intelligent person, Mrs. Johnson, and | 
don’t think my honesty has ever been 
questioned and when I say I saw a cold 
key— 

Nurse: The American— 

Miss Carroll: Miss Bronson is right, nurse. 
Even if the key doesn’t work it’s the pa- 
tient’s belief in it that does the trick. Do 
you remember in The Citadel when the 
boy’s mother pasted him all over with 
cow manure? It wasn’t the cow manure 
that cured him, it was their faith in the 
dung that did the trick. That's why the 
doctor let them go ahead with it. It's the 
same way with the key— 

Mr. Darnell: I think you should give us 
credit for making use of our experience. 
Remember last week when Al was giving 
me the fireman's drag and I got the splin- 
ters right here in my seat? I used iodine 
like the book said, but that didn’t take 
out the splinter. I put on a good old 
plaster of bread and milk and slept on it 
and in the morning the splinter was out. 
Of course, the wife wasn’t so keen— 

Nurse (patiently): All right, Miss Bronson, 
all right, all right. Take the point, but 
on the next test stick to the material in 
the lecture. Miss Ernest, will you kindly 
read the answer to the second question? 
You had it completely right. 

Miss Ernest (belligerently): Who took my 


paper? 
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Mr. Finegan: This isn’t right, nurse. Here, 
she says shock is caused primarily through 
the effect on the nerves of the stomach— 
it’s in the abdomen; my stomach isn’t my 
abdomen. 

Miss Ernest (frothing to a sputter): Don’t 
be so darn fussy. Maybe your stomach is 
different from everybody else’s, but in 
common parlance, everybody's stomach is 
everybody's abdomen. You're just sore be- 
cause you said shock was caused by a 
blow behind the ears— 

Mr. Finegan: Sore! Me sore? Why you—the 
trouble with you is you always want ex- 
ceptions made in your case. In common 
parlance, the northeast corner of the play- 
ground isn’t the southeast. Yesterday 
when you were supposed to be on play- 
ground duty in the northeast corner— 

Nurse (soothingly): I get your point, Mr. 
Finegan, but I gave credit on several pa- 
pers for the same statement. I liked your 
answer to the third question; will you 
kindly come up in front of the class and 
read it? 

Guidance counselor (sotto voce): Clever 
move, nurse. Make him sit down up 
there; she’d a been taking a crack at him 
in two minutes. 

Nurse: On this question, I was rather dis- 
appointed. Some of you men didn’t take 
it seriously enough. I asked what would 
you do if you entered a room and found 
a man almost unconscious from liquor. 
I gave no credit for such answers as, “The 
first move I'd make would be to finish up 
the bottle. Then I'd ask him (if he were 
conscious enough) if there were any more 
around.” Or, “Don’t go by symptoms; get 
at the cause. Now when a man drinks 
alone it’s either a female or finance. If he 
was broke, I'd register him with the 
WPA; if it was a female, I'd get her ad- 
dress.”” But, this is wartime, and how any- 
one doesn’t see it as his duty to do a 
thorough piece of work in this class— 

Mr, Gorcon (oratorically): Mrs. Johnson, 
we can do a much better job if we have a 


little fun. Are they closing the national 
parks throughout the country just be- 
cause there is a war on? No, I tell you, no. 
The government wants the people to ex- 
ert their God-given rights to enjoy them- 
selves while they can. All too soon, bombs 
will be over our cities, and our roads 
crowded with refugees. Even in classes 
such as these where we sit about in peace 
and goodwill, horrible gas will— 

Guidance Counselor (out of the corner of 
her mouth): Peace and goodwill? That's 
a laugh! 

Miss Arnold: My heavens, he’s off again! 
The last time when his penmanship was 
criticized, he ended up by giving us a lec- 
ture on free milk! He made the transition 
from ink to milk in seven jumps. The 
human mind is a wonderful thing. This 
time he got from liquor to gas in three! 

Nurse: Please sit down, Mr. Gorcon. Don't 
get yourself upset. Remember the first 
principle of first aid is keep cool. Now the 
fifth question: What would you do if a 
child in your room had a hemorrhage? 

New Clerk: Listen, Sadie, nine-tenths of 
them ‘ud ring the office and you or I 
would go up there with the mop— 

Old Clerk: S-sh! If you want to keep your 
job— 

Nurse: Did you want to answer it, Jane? 

Old Clerk (quickly): She was just saying 
she knew the teachers would do the right 
thing in a case like that! 

Mr. Finegan: You should have taken off for 
spelling, nurse. I saw several papers with 
hemorrhage spelled without that “h”. 

Guidance Counselor: Tell him to give them 
the “h”. He has the equipment. 

Nurse: There were a lot of blots on your 
paper, Mr. Finnegan, but I gave you— 
Miss Ernest (aside): Heh, heh, what a guy! 
He black-outs the space for an answer he 
doesn’t know, and then swears by all 

that’s good and holy that underneath— 

Nurse: Here, here! Let’s get on with the 
work; the American— 

Miss Butell (sweeping to her feet): If I may 
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say so, this class is not conducting itself in 
a businesslike manner. If I may say so, 
I am in a position to make a few sugges- 
tions that would improve its efficiency. In 
every venture, one must proceed to the 
goal with the fewest deviations possible. 
If I may say so, we are not achieving our 
goal because of these extraneous remarks. 
If I may say so, we are wasting time and 
effort— 

Guidance Counselor: Tish, tish, Maudie, if 
I may say so we are about to be invaded. 
Key positions are taken over; the nurse 
steps out and Butell steps in. If I may say 
so, the class is about to be “protected” 
against itself. 

Maudie (unintentionally too loud): Well, 
well—a regular fifth columnist in our 
midst! 

Mr. Polheimer (from back of room): I heard 
that! That’s an insult. I’m a better citizen 
than some of you people who were born 
here. I'm an air raid warden. I'm a— 

Miss Ernest: Sure, he slept through the last 
air raid drill! 

Mr. Polheimer: I buy defense bonds every 
month. I— 

Guidance Counselor: Yeh, but my sister 
who works in the bank says he cashes ‘em 
in the next week! 

Mr. Polheimer (vehemently): My wife 
makes Katufel claiss for the sailor on 
leave next door; she sends doughnuts to 
the boys at Camp Dix— 

Miss Ernest (aside): That's nothing to brag 
about—that’s sabotage. Did you ever taste 
her cooking? 

Nurse (quickly): Turn to page 43—all of 
you. That means you, too, Mr. Polheimer. 
Put down that inkwell. Open your book 
and read the answer. I'll finish this test 
or— 

New Clerk: If she'd crack some of their 
skulls she'd let the first ray of light in. 
Old Clerk: S-sh, Janey. If they gang up on 
you you'll think it’s a blitzkrieg. Your 
job, child! Your father’s a friend of the 
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mayor, the mayor’s a friend of Finegan; 
Finegan’s— 

New Clerk: Do I learn fast, do I learn fast? 
(Rising to her feet) I must say, nurse, 

. that when I was tabulating the answers 
to these questions I was struck by the 
intelligence of the teachers. Mr. Finegan, 
especially— 

Milly Milquetoast (in a low voice): I didn’t 
mean to hear your conversation, dear, 
but I couldn't help it. It’s nothing to be 
ashamed of these days to get your job 
through politics— 

New Clerk: Ashamed! Heavens, what a 
viewpoint!—I'm darned proud my father 
drove the horses when the mayor owned 
the brewery— 

Milly: You misunderstand me. I just— 

New Clerk: And furthermore, I'd _ be 
ashamed to flunk kids so I could earn 
some money tutoring them. 

Old Clerk: Well, that’s that—Monday 
there'll be another little mother’s helper 
in the office for me to train. 

Nurse: Now the practical demonstration— 
the splint for the broken hip. 

Miss Bronson: I'll gladly volunteer to be the 
victim. (Miss Bronson goes front and 
stretches out on a blanket. The others 
rise and form a group about her.) 

Guidance Counselor: Sweet, isn’t she? 
Rather be trussed up than show she 
doesn’t know her stuff. 

Nurse: Four more volunteers, please. 

Miss Carroll: I can’t bend. My operation— 

Guidance Counselor: That was ten years 
ago, darling; don’t let the square knots 
get youl 

Miss Bronson: Jeepers Creepers! Somebody 
stepped on my hand! It’s pulp! Oh my 
gosh, do something, somebody! Oh, oh—! 

Miss Arnold: What the heck is the matter 
with you, Finegan? How can I get any 
traction when you have the darn old 
board under her ear? 

Finegan (breathlessly): Not my fault—this 

lousy slippery rubber girdle— 
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Miss Bronson: Get off my chest, you lug! 
Sure, I know it was unintentional—and 
so was the time you tied up Maudie and 
went off and left her after she flunked 
seven of your homeroom kids! If there's 
any strength in my hand when I get up— 

Miss Butell: If I may say so, you have the 
splint upside down! 

Finegan: I'll fix it. (Seizes splint and gives 
a heave. Sound of bone cracking.) 

Miss Bronson: Oh, my gosh, you wrenched 
my knee! Oh, my gosh! K—choo! Maudie, 
will you please K—choo! shut that door? 
I'm lying here in a draft—My kneeee! 


SCENE 2: The principal’s office on 
Monday morning. Miss Bronson 
enters, tottering upon a crutch for 
her wrenched knee. Her stepped- 
upon hand is in a plaster cast. 
Everyone stares. 


Principal: Good morning, Miss Bronson. 
Well, what happened to my geography 
teacher over the weekend? 

Miss Bronson: I cord code, bud— 

Miss Ernest: She is trying to say she caught 
cold from lying in a draft, Mr. Meeks. 

Principal: Sort of silly, Miss Bronson. If you 
knew you were in a draft, why didn’t you 
get up? 

Miss Bronson: Could ‘oo dead ub with 
dad— 

Principal: Baby talk, Miss Bronson? Why 
I’m surprised! That's not dignified. 

Miss Bronson: Oh, by dosh! 

Miss Ernest: What has come over you, 
darling—you're purple in the face! Sit 
down, dear. Get her a drink, Mr. Meeks. 
To the left hand, Mr. Meeks, the left 
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hand! Even a super teacher can’t hold a 
glass with her fingers in a plaster cast, 
war effort or no. No, Mr. Meeks, she 
didn’t injure her hand in the draft. Some- 
body stepped on her. 

Principal: My goodness! For heaven's sake! 
Oh, Miss Bronson. I have no right to pry 
into your activities after hours, but where 
they impair your efficiency— 

Miss Bronson: Oh, by dosh! Will subody 
tell dot med— 

Miss Butell: If I may say so, it was positively 
brutal the way Finegan pulled your 
knee. He was just furious about what the 
nurse said about the man unconscious 
from liquor. 

Principal (horrified): Pulled your knee?! A 
man unconscious from liquor! I—I don't— 

Miss Bronson: Oh, by dosh! That ode 
stuved shird! See, here, Bister Beeks, 
you're by brincibal, bud s’hep me—(She 
raises her crutch threateningly) 

Principal (retreating with raised arm): Put 
that crutch down, Miss Bronson. Don’t 
you dare! 

Miss Bronson: Bister Beeks, I'b been tryink 
to say this happid id first aid— 

Principal: Oh! . . . Fortunate, very fortu- 
nate, Miss Bronson—they knew exactly 
what to do for you— 

Miss Bronson: Oh, by dosh! 

Guidance Counselor (charging up _ the 
Stairs): Didja hear the news—didja hear 
it? Our group won the county first aid 
rally! First place in speed and efficiency! 
Does our nurse know her stuff? I'll say 
she does! 

Principal: My faculty! 

Miss Bronson: Oh, by dosh! 


Free Assembly Plays 


A Handbook of War Savings School Assembly 
Programs has just been published and offered free 
of charge by the Education Section of the War 
Savings Staff, U. S. Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Five tested, non-royalty War Savings 





plays occupy most of this 78-page bulletin. There are 
two plays for high-school use, “Message from 
Bataan” and “Star for a Day”; also two junior-high- 
school plays, and one for elementary schools. Sug- 
gestions and instructions are included. 


SCHOOLS for VICTORY 


Department of ideas, plans and news 
on the high schools’ part in the war 


See What They Buy 


Last year in schools throughout the country, 
American students from the lowest grades to the 
highest grades bought stamps at an average of 10¢ 
per pupil per week. This year they hope to do even 
better. The money raised in this way will pay for 
about 25 destroyers or 300 Flying Fortresses or more 
than a million Garand rifles. In thousands of class- 
rooms, pupils are dramatizing the equipment they 
are helping to pay for, through the use of wall 
charts of various types.—U. S. Treasury announce- 
ment, 


Seniors Need “Brush-Up” in 
Arithmetic Skills 


A senior-year refresher course in the arithmetic 
skills should be given by every high school, state 
R. O. Christoffersen and W. A. Wittich in School 
and Society. The authors quote a Navy statement 
that in a group of 3,052 naval recruits tested at a 
certain period, almost 800 high-school graduates 
scored 56.1. Also, in a selective examination given 
to 4,200 entering freshmen at 27 leading universities 
and colleges, 68° of the men were unable to pass 
the arithmetical reasoning test. 

Last spring copies of the Navy test just men- 
tioned were obtained and administered to the grad- 
uating seniors of several high schools in Madison, 
Wis. The scores in the various high schools ranged 
from medians of 70 to 73%. Pupils who had had no 
mathematics courses since the gth grade fared most 
poorly in this arithmetic test, and those who had 
had a 12th-grade mathematics course rated highest. 
Median scores corresponded in this manner for 
each grade in which pupils had last had mathemat- 
ics, indicating that the factor of forgetting was 
important, 

At one of the Madison high schools the 266 seniors 
who had taken the test were brought together for 
a talk on the errors made, and given an oppor- 
tunity to “brush up” on fundamental arithmetic 
skills. At a later test, which paralleled the original 
test, there was an improvement of about 20%. 
Those in the lower quartile rose from 52% to 73%; 
the per cent scoring between 85 and 100 rose from 
23% to 61%; and those scoring 100 rose from 4% 
to 17%. 


Since the tests used with Navy recruits are based 


on those arithmetic skills which are usually last 
taught in the 8th or gth grade, it is not to be 
wondered at that a 44% forgetting rate is manifest, 
state the authors. These facts “hold a valid clue” to 
what we may do—namely, include in our senior 
year a refresher course in the arithmetic skills for 
those who can profit by it. 


80% of High-School Boys to 
Be in Armed Forces? 


Plans and predictions on the final allocation of 
manpower in the war effort seem to fluctuate from 
time to time. If you want the opinion of one spokes- 
man for the National Policy Committee of the 
High School Victory Corps, it is that 80% of high- 
school boys must look forward to active service with 
the armed forces, reports the New York newspaper 
PM. The spokesman believes that our high-school 
boys will serve as follows: 

40% in the Army and Navy Air Corps (ground 
forces and plane crews). 

32% in the Army. 

8% in the Navy, Cost Guard, and Merchant 
Marine. 

The remaining 20% are left for production and 
community occupations. And of the high-school 
girls, it seems likely that at least 50% must look 
forward to production, home defense, and com- 
munity occupations. 


15 Hours a Week of Physical 
Education Is a “Must” 


One daily school period of instruction in physical 
education for all pupils is an emphasized recom- 
mendation of the recent Regional Institute on Physi- 
cal Fitness, held in Boston under the auspices of 
the U. S. Office of Education, reports Education for 
Victory. This instructional period should be sup- 
plemented by a participation program including at 
least 10 hours a week of intramural and interscho- 
lastic athletics and other vigorous activities. 

Other important recommendations of the Institute 
include the following: 

1. The armed forces prefer health and physical- 
education programs to programs of military train- 
ing in high schools. 

2. Administrators must make adjustments in the 
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school program to allow adequate time for physical 
education on a wartime basis. 

3. Activities must be adapted in intensity and 
duration to the individual needs of pupils, based 
upon examinations made by physicians and physi- 
cal-education instructors. A medical examination 
should precede participation of the pupil in the 
program. Selection of pupils by teachers should be 
based on case history, physical inspection, and care- 
ful observation during activity. 

4. In high schools, instruction and practice in 
aquatics, gymnastics, combatives (hand competitions, 
wrestling, boxing), sports, and games, should be 
emphasized for boys. 

5. Physical fitness is as important for girls as for 
boys. Activities for girls should be aquatics, gym- 
nastics, and sports and games. 

6. Gymnasiums and athletic fields are highly de- 
sirable, but are not essential to the functioning of 
the program. 

7. Attainment of specific standards is a part of 
the total program. Pupils should make the effort 
to meet certain standards in tests that measure the 
efficiency of the arm and shoulder, girdle muscles, 
muscles of the abdomen, back, and legs. 


Aeronautics Aptitude Test 


A “Victory Corps Aeronautics Aptitude Test” has 
been issued by the U. S. Office of Education to aid 
schools in selecting pupils for courses on aero- 
nautics and related subjects. A free sample copy 
may be obtained by any school. 


No More Cast-Offs Wanted 
as Victory Books 


Schools should discourage the donation of old, 
dry-as-dust, trashy, or unwanted books during this 
year’s Victory Book Campaign, states an editorial 
in Junior Red Cross Journal. All books should be 
chosen with a view to the reading tastes of alert 
young men: 

“In fact, a book you don’t want to part with 
is a good one to put on the pile.” 

In addition to helping in the collection of books, 
suggests the editorial, high-school pupils might also 
be useful at the collection center in helping to sort 
out and discard unsuitable volumes. 


14 Projects of McDonogh’s 
War Relief Club 


The War Relief Club of McDonogh High School, 


New Orleans, La., is a group of diligent workers, 
ingenious at figuring out ways to raise funds for 
United Nations Relief, reports Louisiana Schools. 
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The club was launched in March 1941 as the 
British War Relief Club, Old clothes were collected, 
mended, cleaned, and sent to Great Britain. Fabric 
scraps were collected, made into quilts and air-raid 
coverings. Salvage collections by members were sold 
for relief funds. 

Easter eggs were decorated, dressed, and sold at 
10 cents each. Individual members found jobs and 
contributed their earnings. The group bought at 
wholesale and sold at retail various articles, such 
as greeting cards, and staged a tag day, using minia- 
ture American flags. 

And so, before Pearl Harbor, the Club reached its 
goal of $100 for a Great Britain hospital unit. When 
America entered the war the group changed its name 
to the War Relief Club, and began working for 
various nations fighting the Axis. 

A Christmas Shoppe was opened in the school 
for faculty and pupils. Stock in trade was Christmas 
cards, articles made by the mothers who joined 
to sew for the Shoppe, and cake from the home 
economics class. Results: a $50 check for Greek 
Relief, and several large bags filled with gifts, turned 
over to the Red Cross and a hospital, for distribu- 
tion to service men. 

A few of many other Club activities: 

A talk by the Chinese consul, followed by enter- 
tainment, raised which 
consul for United China Relief. 

A radio program, “The Rock” by Pearl Buck, 
was given by members over a local station, to 
stimulate public interest in United China Relief. 

Members reported daily for work at United China 
Relief headquarters during the local drive. 

Club members operated a concession at the sum- 
mer school, and netted $84. A dance at a member's 
home brought $42 for the USO. Members raised 
Victory gardens, and sold their produce at the 
school. The Garden Committee signed a contract 
with the principal to do work on the school 
grounds after hours. 

By means of these and many other fund-raising 
projects, group and individual, members of the 
Club are working hard for United Nations Relief. 
Plans call for using the individual talents of mem- 
bers in a wider range of part-time work that will 
increase receipts. The Club is considering organi- 
zation of junior branches in the grammar schools, 
under the leadership of its members, 


$100, was given to the 


Share Your Projector with 
the Community 


More than half of the 20,000 ‘sound projectors 
(16mm) in the United States are owned by schools. 


And, states the Motion Picture Bureau of the 


(Continued on next page) 
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Office of War Information, quoted in Curriculum 
Journal, if schools shared their projectors with the 
community, the war effort would be aided. 

If each of these projectors were used only one 
day a week to show war films to 100 persons, the 
weekly audience would be two million. Schools 
should get government films from the nearest 
distributor—show them to pupils in the morning— 
to a men’s luncheon club at noon, to a parent- 
teacher association meeting in the afternoon, and 
to a community gathering at night. 


Lend-Extra-Radio-to-the- 
School Campaign 


A lend-your-extra-radio-to-the-school campaign is 
being planned by the U. S. Office of Education. 
Despite successful use of radio in schools throughout 
the nation, states Education for Victory, only about 
one-half of all schools are equipped with radios. 

(And the per cent of those in good operating 
condition is unknown. An Ohio survey reported in 
THe CLEARING House, September 1942, page 30, 
found that while 55% of the schools in the state 
had radios, 38% of these schools reported reception 
difficulties, and only 33% consistently could hear 
radio programs clearly and distinctly.—Ep.) 

Schools must rely more and more on radio as a 
supplemental teaching device, states the Office of 
Education. If parents understood the importance 
of radio in the classroom, a few in the commu- 
nity snould be willing to donate their extra sets. 


English Class Takes Social 
Action on Bread 


An article pointing out that only one-third of the 
bread sold to the public had been enriched by 
the recommended minerals and vitamins started a 
discussion in a gth-grade English class of Thomas 
Cauley, Durfee Intermediate School, Detroit, Mich., 
he reports in The English Journal. 

If the accusation were true, what could the class 
do about the unpatriotic bakers? The pupils first 
decided to investigate the bread used in their homes, 
and discuss the matter with their parents. Next day 
the pupils brought the facts to class. It was decided 
that pupils whose families used enriched bread 
should write letters of congratulation to its bakers 
—and those whose families were using vitamin- 
deficient bread should write to ask the bakers for 
explanations. 

The most accurate and tactful letter of each type 
submitted would be used. After a study of modern 


business-letter form, the letters were written, and 
the winners picked by a committee. 

When replies were received, pupils were inter- 
ested to learn how solicitous of public good-will 
the bakers were. One baker whose bread was not 
enriched explained that he was already changing 
over to the new process, and enclosed a sample of 
a new wrapper announcing the fact. 


OWI Checklist of 200 Free 
Wartime Films 


A List of U. S. War Information Films, just pub- 
lished by the Office of War Information, lists and 
describes briefly some 200 films, most of them 16mm 
sound pictures, which are available free of charge 
for school or community use. Nearest sources of 
the films for all parts of the country are given. 
This new publication lists all wartime films of the 
U. §. Government issued up to November 30, 1942, 
and is dated “November”. It replaces the previous 
August list. 

Included are numerous topical films from the 
Office of War Information. Films listed from Army, 
Navy, Marines, and Coast Guard show the func- 
tions and duties of these Services, and are primarily 
for recruiting purposes. 

The Office of Education is represented by a large 
number of films on the training of war workers. 
The Office of Civilian Defense has films on air-raid 
wardens and civilian protection. The Department 
of Agriculture offers films on farming in wartime. 

Films from the Office of Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs deal with countries and peoples 
from Mexico to Argentina. 

Copies of this publication may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Motion Pictures, Office of War In- 
formation, Washington, D.C. 


Home Front Film Checklist 


Films for America at War, prepared under the 
guidance of the Committee on Motion Pictures in 
Education, is a publication of the American Council 
on Education, Washington, D.C. It contains data, 
description of content, and appraisal of 114 war- 
related films. 

These selected films are limited to those dealing 
with the domestic phases of the war effort: war 
production and civilian participation; health, nutri- 
tion, and first aid; and training films. Film li- 
brarians, students and instructors in audio-visual 
education courses in summer classes of 18 colleges 
and universities cooperated on the preparation of 
the publication. The price is $1. 
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More Parents Than Teachers 
Work in This School 


In many communities, war conditions are bring- 
ing about a new spirit of cooperation between 
parents and schools. Look what is happening at 
Hunter College Elementary School, New York City, 
where more parents than teachers are now working: 

Six mothers and fathers come in on Monday 
nights to paint the furniture, reports the New York 
Times. 

Other parents work as librarians in the daytime. 
Dealing with books has led several to take special 
courses in story-telling in preparation for starting 
a new school service next term. 

Ten participants in the visual-aid program run 
the motion-picture machine, borrow slides from 
museums, and visit art exhibits to select proper 
subjects for children. 

Five parents act as nurses’ aides, 

One mother, a designer, teaches children to con- 
struct toys, sew, and knit for the Red Cross. 

A father comes to school regularly to teach pu- 
pils to make model airplanes. Another, a sculptor, 
acts as clay work consultant. A former speech in- 
structor assists children to overcome speech diffi- 
culties. 

After school hours a group of parents who have 
taken courses in Scout leadership conduct Girl 
Scout and Brownie troops on tour. 

Before Pearl Harbor, the only such parental ac- 
tivity at the school had been a knitting and sewing 


group. 


15 Wartime Activities for 
Science Classes 


Projects for high-school science classes in wartime, 


discussed by Hubert J. Davis in Virginia Journal 
of Education, include the following: 

1. Train pupils in the art of living out of doors 
with only the barest essentials, as preparation for 
their future war activities. 

2. Organize nutritional study groups. 

3. Sponsor war gardens, and train pupils in the 
fundamentals of gardening. Plants and seediings 
can be raised in window boxes at school and dis- 
tributed to pupils for outside gardens. 

4. Make a thorough study of methods of can- 
ning, dehydration, combatting food molds, and 
preparation of frozen foods to supplement the 
work with war gardens. 

5. Teach every pupil the fundamentals of first 
aid. Supplement this with courses in practical home 
nursing for both boys and girls. Because of the 
shortage of nurses, girls should be encouraged 
to take courses leading to professional nursing. 

6. Organize home pigeon clubs, and make the 





Report to Us 


Readers are requested to submit reports 
on what is being done or planned in their 
schools to back the nation’s war effort— 
activities, classroom instruction, adminis- 
trative procedures, etc. We welcome letters, 
mimeographed materials, school bulletins, 
short articles of 100 to 600 words, and full- 
length articles up to 2,500 words on this 
subject. We shall undertake to publish or 
abstract the ideas and reports that would 
be of interest to other schools. Send to 
Forrest E. Long, Editor, THe CLEARING 
House, 207 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 











work of participating pupils known to the proper 
military authorities. 

7. Teach pupils the facts about war gases. 

8. A study of protective coloration in science may 
lead pupils to carry over these ideas to their art 
work and practice methods of camouflage. 

g. Train pupils to take, read, and file finger- 
prints. 

10. Organize special study groups or classes in the 
study of principles underlying the airplane, radio, 
weather and flying instruments, sound detector, split 
image range finder, etc. 

11. Teach pupils the semaphore and international 
dot and dash codes, the principles of electricity in 
communication, how to repair and install field 
telephones or telegraphs. 

12. Organize model airplane clubs. 

13. Develop proficiency in photography, which 
plays an important part in modern warfare. 

14. Teach wartime applications of chemistry. 

15. Abandoned ice plants may be refitted in many 
communities as community cold storages. Commu- 
nity canning factories, dehydration plants, and 
many other agencies for insuring adequate food 
facilities could be sponsored. 

These are only a few of the possible wartime 
activities of high-school science classes, states the 
author. Whatever is undertaken should be done 
thoroughly. Nothing less than complete mastery of 
topics should be accepted. 


Army Hospital Entertainers 


The men at the Army Air Base Hospital in 
Lincoln, Neb., look forward to the weekly programs 
presented in the recreational building by the Cathe- 
dral High School Glee Club and Choir, reports 
Junior Red Cross Journal. 
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A plan to encourage 
more self-guidance 


THE RECORDS 


By 
H. B. McDANIEL 


N THESE DAYs of empty gas tanks and 
I smooth tires the good citizen has learned 
to apply the slogan, “Let’s share the rides.” 
He knows that by sharing we will all go far- 
ther. Putting this in educational patois we 
have a neat problem-motivation-data-gath- 
ering-exploration-learning situation. 

The citizen has had trouble getting to 
work and to market, he accepts the urge 
for production, he has studied the Baruch 
and Jeffers reports, he decides the old bus 
will have to have periodic rests. So he tries 
the crowded street cars, the trains, even 
walking and bicycling. Then he notices that 
his neighbors are in the same fix. He gets 
them together. They have a conference. 
They figure out that four gallons and four 
tires taken five times add up to a lot of 
miles. Now they all ride together. 

Now we counselors and counselees also 
have a problem. We know that what with 
manpower and teacher (no dichotomy in- 
tended) shortages we are not going to get 
more hours for individual counseling. We 
are under great pressure to distribute our 
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Epitor’s Note: “This article,” writes the 
author, “is essentially a plea for making the 
pupil a full partner in the counseling proc- 
ess. It suggests that we make our counseling 
records available to him in order that he 
may have better informational basis for 
self-direction. It is a protest against the 
practice of keeping guidance records iso- 
lated from the most active participant in the 
guidance process.” Dr. McDaniel is voca- 
tional counselor of the Bureau of Child 
Guidance, San Diego, Cal., City Schools. 


pupils to educational programs where they 
will be satisfied and satisfying and to aid 
them in every way possible to make maxi- 
mal progress in these activities. 

But have we considered that pupils, too, 
want to choose wisely and make efficient 
progress? Have we shared our records, our 
data with them and made them full-fledged 
partners in this guidance process? 

We have long given lip service to a 
philosophy of self-adjustment, self-direction, 
to a “Know Thyself” kind of know-how, 
but we have done little to implement this 
philosophy. In our guidance programs we 
have developed tests, techniques, anecdotal 
records, cumulative records, and extensive 
personnel data recording systems. 

We have developed also a technique for 
keeping these records in the right place. 
This right place has often been an isolated 
place where the records were available only 
to certain administrators, research workers, 
and the most erudite of counselors. In 
many cases such records have not even been 
available to teachers. In few cases have they 
been available to pupils. We have even 
suggested the concept that the counselor 
knows more about the child than the child 
knows about himself, that somewhere on 
these records are “secrets” about the men- 
tality and development of the pupil which 
he must never be allowed to discover. Yet 
we continually confront him with new prob- 
lems and ask him what he is going to do 
about them: 

“What are you going to do after you 
leave high school?” 

“What are you going to do about this 
English grade?” 
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Let’s SHARE THE RECORDS WITH PUPILS 


“What are you going to do about this 
trouble with teacher X?” 

“What vocation are you planning to en- 
ter?” etc. 

We have the data—but we expect him to 
answer the questions. 

These statements represent an extreme 
situation among counseling and guidance 
programs, but such situations do exist. This 
article is a protest against such practices. In 
the opinion of the writer, effective coun- 
seling must be done with the individual 
and not for him. 

He must be a full partner in the process. 
All data that are gathered for counseling 
purposes are as much the property of the 
counselee as of the counselor, and can only 
become operative in terms of our objectives 
when they are effectively shared with the 
counselee. This is not to say that there 
are not data that should be used with dis- 
cretion, largely because of the danger of 
being misunderstood, and some data that 
are valuable for research purposes. But on 
the whole, the files of the counselor should 
be open to the student concerned, 

Pupils should be encouraged, at any time 
they meet a problem situation involving a 
change in their plans and activities, to go 
to the records and examine them, search 
them for clues before making a decision. 

These personnel records should represent 
longitudinal sections of the individual and 
should definitely be a part of the content 
of his education. In other words, every year 
he should learn a little more about him- 
self. He should learn it in the most reliable 
and systematic way that we have yet de- 
veloped. Only in this way can we expect 
to implement the major objectives of the 
guidance program. 

Let us look at the operation of a guidance 
program wherein counselor and counselee 
are partners. Here is what we see: 

1. All records are open to both counselor 
and counselee. Any student is free to go to 
the files, take out his folder and examine 
the growth record at any time. The only 
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rule is that each student's record is an indi- 
vidual matter, and is not to be examined by 
a third person without his consent. 

2. Growth records are kept in manila 
folders in vertical files. These records con- 
stitute the meat of the counseling program. 
Immediate administrative records such as 
class programs are on separate cards and 
are not subject to the limitations described 
previously, 

3. The records themselves are kept up 
to date largely by the pupils. The original 
record which the pupil makes out upon 
entering the school, is a comprehensive per- 
sonal data form which is filled out by the 
pupil with the aid of his parents and coun- 
selor. His scholastic achievement record is 
filled out by himself from the transcript of 
the previous school. The counselor then 
checks and initials the record if it is accu- 
rate. 

Each succeeding semester the pupil goes 
to the file, takes out his folder and brings 
his record up to date. This involves re- 
cording his scholastic achievements, his so- 
cial activities, work experience, and any 
new judgments that he has made on his 
special abilities or characteristics. When he 
has completed the record, he arranges an 
interview with the counselor and discusses 
its interpretation with this trained ad- 
viser, 

4- Additional planning is carried on in 
much the same way. The pupil having been 
informed of the opportunities and alterna- 
tives open to him through a systematic 
group program and having in his hands a 
comprehensive understandable statement of 
the offerings of the school, plans his own 
program. He then discusses the program 
with his counselor and if they agree that 
the job is well done, the necessary forms are 
filled out by the pupil. 

5- This form of counseling process will 
have definite reactions on the method of 
reporting achievement in various classes. 
The pupil will want to know what the 
grade means in each case. He will want to 
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know as closely as possible his relative abil- 
ity in each major school subject. He is defi- 
nitely interested in knowing his own apti- 
tudes and abilities as well as his weaknesses. 

6. The pupils, learning during the first 
year that these records are actually their 
records, that the counselor is there to help 
and counsel, not direct them, gradually ac- 
quire the initiative in directing their own 
affairs. They still have to be reminded of 
deadlines for certain activities to be com- 
pleted and still recognize the counselor's 
right to request an interview with them at 
any time he feels that it is to their ad- 
vantage. The major counseling activities, 
however, are initiated by the pupil. He 


One large school near Baltimore will serve as an 
example of the methods to be adopted. The head- 
master of this school is a keen, alert, forward- 
looking individual who saw the handwriting on 
the wall a year ago. Forceful character that he is, 
he proceeded to do something about the situation 
rather than to try to buck the inevitable. 

This school has the advantage of having over 
800 acres of land and utilized that advantage by 
expanding its courses in agriculture, animal hus- 
bandry, and dairy farming. With fifty head of 
cattle—Jersey, Holstein, and Ayrshire—dairy work 
has become an important part of the school’s cur- 
riculum, 

Last spring 400 boys were trained for six succes- 
sive Saturdays to work on farms throughout the 
state during the summer. The course was a distinct 
success and a notable contribution to the war effort, 
just as the training of boys in agriculture and 
dairy farming is producing qualified persons to 
handle the huge demands which will be made on 
this country for food. 

In addition, this headmaster managed to secure 
a few old lathes and woodworking machines. With 
these he had a shop set up in the basement of the 
main building and secured the services of a trained, 
efficient industrial-arts teacher. Now general shop 
work has become an integral part of the boy's 
course, especially if he shows mechanical ability 
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A Private School Changes Its Ideas 
and Its Curriculum 






knows that the records are his, that when 
he leaves school, he may take a copy of them 
if he cares to make one out. Gradually he 
learns that what is important in the school 
is not its organization, its activities, its sub- 
ject matter—but its effect upon him. 

This program is not yet a reality. This 
is not a real school. But it is a school in the 
making. One sees the beginning of this pro- 
gram in many of our modern secondary 
schools. All that is needed is to gather these 
partial and scattered activities and weave 
them into a consistent guidance pattern, a 
guidance pattern that is consistent with our 
accepted aim: the ultimate goal of guidance 
is self-guidance. 


and evidences no predilection for book knowledge. 
No longer is he forced into the English-mathemat- 
ics-history-science mold. The general shopwork leans 
to more specialized courses until, at the end of 
his school career, he is ready and able to take a job 
in industry. 

English being a basic subject, the boy who is 
learning about machinery or about the farm must 
nevertheless include English in his course. And 
since he should know something about his country 
to become a good citizen, history or “social science” 
must also be included. Likewise, in order to com- 
pute and calculate, he must take a course in mathe- 
matics, at the least through arithmetic. The entire 
course, then, comprises the following: 


English English 
History History 
Mathematics or Mathematics 
Animal Husbandry Shopwork 


Dairy Farming 


In the writer's opinion, these subjects are the 
only ones actually needed by the boy not intending 
to go to a liberal-arts college. After three or four 
years of such schooling he is ready to enter the 
ranks of industry, start his career as a farmer, or 
take more advanced work in an agricultural col- 
lege, a state university, or even an engineering 
school.—Harvey S. REED in School and Society. 




















































High-Pressure Selling of 
LEISURE READING 


By MARY LANE 


HERE AREN'T any good books in the 
library!” 

How often we English teachers hear this 
complaint from our poor readers. Many 
times I go with them to the library to help 
them select books. Frequently as I scan the 
fiction shelves, I see only forlorn looking 
copies of masterpieces like Adam Bede, 
Lorna Doone, and The Marble Faun. Their 
dowdy covers and somber titles, indeed, do 
not appeal to boys and girls who have not 
yet developed a taste for the classics. 

I sometimes look vainly for a light but 
wholesome book to interest problem pupils 
whose reading diet consists of nothing heav- 
ier than “L’il Abner” and “Blondie”. Where 
is The Iron Duke by Tunis? It is a favorite 
among boys and girls alike. Perhaps I have 
overlooked 1 Wanted Wings by Beirne Lay, 
Jr., a never failing selection for air-minded 
boys. If I could only find Peggy Covers the 
News by Emma Bugbee, it would surely 
interest that girl who says she “just can’t 
read a book”. 

The librarian informs me that all my 
selections are “checked out’”—that modern 
books of sports and adventure are so popu- 
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Eprror’s Note: The author tells in this 
article how she got her English pupils to 
besiege the school library and run up wait- 
ing lists for dingily covered books which be- 
fore they would have considered dry as dust. 
The secret lies in the glamorous jackets of 
the books, which had been hidden away in 
a box. Miss Lane is head of the English 
department of Waycross, Ga., Senior High 
School. 


lar that students keep them in constant cir- 
culation, 

One day I had an inspiration! I asked the 
librarian where she kept all the dust jackets 
that came on the library books. She showed 
me a box full of them in the book room, and 
told me to help myself. I selected fifty or 
more of the brightest, most glamorous jack- 
ets and thumb-tacked them around all my 
biackboards. 

When I had finished, my room looked 
like a book store. I could hardly wait for 
my classes to assemble. 

“Are all these books in the library?” they 
asked incredulously. 

I allowed them to walk around and enjoy 
the colorful display. There was a hubbub 
of excitement. 

Classics which had leoked dry as dust 
to them on the library shelves now glowed 
with new life, Greta Garbo gazed soulfully 
down at them from Anna Karenina by Tol- 
stoy. Fredric March press agented Steven- 
son's Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde, and Dorothy 
Lamour smiled bewitchingly at Jon Hall 
from the jacket of ““The Last of the Pagans,” 
photoplay title of Typee, a novel by Mel- 
ville. 

I encouraged students to take down the 
jackets and read the “blurbs”. Some of them 
we read aloud. They learned in amazement 
that Jn His Steps by Charles Sheldon 
boasted a circulation estimated at eight mil- 
lion in the United States; that Speaking of 
Operations by Irvin S. Cobb had been 
through thirty-seven editions; and that To 
Have and to Hold by Mary Johnston was 
the Gone With the Wind of its day. 

Even my poorest readers showed signs of 
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interest. Students clamored to go to the 
library to check out books or to put their 
names on the waiting lists for the books of 
their choice. 

Needless to say, there was a run on the 
library that day and many days to follow. 
I devoted a part of every period to informal 
book discussions, and changed my jacket 
exhibit every week until my supply was ex- 
hausted. 

At the end of the second week I asked 
each pupil to write a letter telling me what 
he was reading and his opinion of the book. 
The results were gratifying, especially from 
my problem readers. 

Journey's End by Sheriff was enjoyed by 
a boy who had bragged before that he 
wouldn't read “nothing but Wild West 


Weekly.” Another boy whom I had de- 
spaired of brought Laugh with Leacock to 
class one day and read the entire period. 
I was too elated to ask him to put it away 
and do his class work. Lorna Doone and 
Adam Bede were whisked from the shelves 
and read with enthusiasm. Biographies 
which had languished in the library for 
weeks received animated comments. Pon- 
derous novels like Les Miserables and The 
Count of Monte Cristo were tackled in 
earnest. 

, My poor readers are now reading whole- 
some books, if not great ones, and my good 
readers are developing a taste for better 
books. From my experience with the dust- 
jacket exhibit, I have learned that it pays 
to advertise. 


Curriculum Planning for Wartime Consumer Action 


What can we do about these wartime consumer 
problems in our teaching program? Here are a few 
suggestions: 

1. Teach problems of living in a wartime economy 
to all pupils in elementary and secondary schools. 
There are important concepts which can be under- 
stood by children in the lowest elementary grades. 
There are significant learnings for pupils in every 
grade. 

2. Give special attention to rationing, price con- 
trol, and conservation. The classroom teacher in 
most cases must decide for himself how best to get 
these problems into the curriculum. Organized 
units, current problems, informal day-to-day class- 
room discussion, art projects, and community jobs— 
all have a place. 

3. Seek to develop understandings and attitudes 
which will result in consumer behavior essential 
for the war effort. 

4- Include training for wise consumption during 
the war emergency in courses in general education, 
social studies, personal problems, general science, 
home economics, business education, and economics. 

5. Teach an extended unit on civilian aspects of 
the war to all pupils in the eighth or ninth grade 
of the junior high school. Wartime consumer train- 
ing and civilian participation should be stressed 
in this unit, and followed up through the year. 

6. In the eleventh and twelfth grades of the 
senior high school devote from ten to twenty weeks 


of basic courses in problems of American life to 
war problems of the home front. Include an ade- 
quate stress on economic aspects and responsibilities 
of the individual for supporting the government's 
cost of living program. 

7. Give major consideration to wartime consumer 
economics in junior business training and _ intro- 
ductory commercial courses in high school. 

8. Utilize the opportunities in home-economics 
courses in foods, clothing, and home management 
for a study of the part of the school student and 
his family in price control, rationing, conservation. 

g. In general science and life science courses 
stress a study of health in relation to wartime scarci- 
ties, conservation of resources, and uses of metals, 
substitutes, etc. 

10. Reorganize personal problems courses such 
as the basic course, the orientation course, the 
senior-problems course in terms of war and postwar 
problems. Stress the obligation and responsibility 
of the high-school pupil to participate actively as 
a consumer and citizen in the prosecution of the 
war on the home front. 

11. Include units of study on rationing, price 
control, conservation, and the consumer's place in 
the war effort in all social-studies courses. Con- 
siderable reorganization of content is essential if 
courses in this field are to make their maximum war 
contribution.—WILLIAM B. Brown in Curriculum 
Journal. 
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Our NYA isa 


school 


SERVICE CLUB 


By 
Cc. C. HARVEY 


N SEPTEMBER 1941, at the Tamms, IIL, 
Community High School, when the boys 
and girls whose applications for NYA work 
had been approved met as a group to re- 
ceive instructions, a pupil asked: “Why 
don’t we organize as a club and hold regular 
meetings?” The idea was discussed and met 
with unanimous approval, and was the be- 
ginning of the “NYA School Service Club” 
of Tamms Community High School. 

The NYA workers met for a forty-minute 
period for the discussion of activities each 
two weeks during the school year. A con- 
stitution was written setting forth the pur- 
poses of the organization and the duties of 
officers and members. The constitution 
stated the aims as follows: 

(1) To work for greater appreciation of 
America and the American way of life. 
(2) To learn to plan and cooperate by work- 
ing with the faculty and administration in 
developing NYA work-experience projects. 
(3) To learn to assume responsibility. (4) 
To plan and carry on activities for the im- 
provement of the school and the commu- 
nity. (5) To promote morale among the stu- 
dents of the high school. (6) To develop 
good habits of work. (7) To learn to value 
the dignity of work. 
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Eprror’s Note: Instead of accepting their 
NYA checks, and doing in return whatever 
the faculty thought up in the way of work, 
the NYA pupils in this high school initiated 
a service club and industriously planned 
work projects that were valuable to the 
school. Mr. Harvey is principal of Rock 
River, Wyo., High School. 


The executive secretary not only kept the 
minutes of meetings but served as time- 
keeper for the other workers and assisted in 
making the monthly reports to the state 
office of the NYA. Meetings were devoted 
to reports on projects, discussion, planning, 
and routine business. 

At the beginning of the year there were 
thirty-three pupils in the group. About 
twenty of these were assigned to regular 
activities such as library helpers, secretaries 
to teachers and principal, care of athletic 
equipment, mimeographing service, and up- 
keep of the building and grounds. The re- 
mainder worked on special projects which 
were originated and developed in the meet- 
ings. 

In January 1942, the funds which the 
high school had been receiving were re- 
duced fifty per cent. The Club organized 
an employment bureau and provided jobs 
for the members who were eliminated from 
the NYA roll for the remainder of the year. 
These pupils continued as members of the 
Club but worked on part-time jobs in the 
community instead of projects connected 
with the school. 

In addition to the regular activities car- 
ried on as NYA work-experience projects 
which have already been mentioned, the 
following are some of the service projects 
carried on: 

Made magazine and newspaper racks for the 
school library. Mended many books and _ re- 
cataloged all books according to a modified Dewey 
decimal system. 

Conducted a clean-up campaign for the entire 
school early in the year. Made many improvements 
in the baseball diamond. 


Fixed up and supervised a recreational room for 
use of students while waiting for school bus, 
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Made improvements in the school lunchroom by 
constructing needed desks and tables. 

Fixed up a room and helped to start a school 
museum. After the completion of the room and 
constructing cases for permanent exhibits, NYA stu- 
dents supervised the museum when it was open to 
the public. 

Helped with a number of surveys and other 
projects which were carried out in connection with 
school activities. 

Conducted a campaign during the spring to 
beautify the school and its grounds. 


This program not only improved the 
character of the work of NYA pupils but 
also improved the attitude of the workers. 
They took pride in the projects, and morale 
was always high in the group. Most of the 
ideas, both for the projects and the method 
of carrying them out, came from pupils. 

Whenever possible, workers were assigned 
to projects in which they had expressed an 
interest. The Club was very successful in 
getting pupils to show initiative in con- 
structive planning. This as well as the ex- 
perience which they received in coopera- 
tion and work will stand them in good 
stead for jobs. 

In regard to the work of the Club, a 
prominent citizen of the community re- 


marked: “The best thing about the high 
school this year is what those NYA students 
are doing. They've almost made a new high 
school.” 

The success of the plan was reported to 
George L. Bickel, Director, Division of Stu- 
dent Work of the National Youth Admin- 
istration, who made the following comment: 
“One of the most effective means of im- 
proving the work experience of students is 
to give them the part you suggest in plan- 
ning their own projects.” 

With the small allotment of NYA funds 
for work experience projects at the present 
time, the number of workers in most high 
schools would not be large enough for a 
plan of organization of this kind to be 
practical. However, it should be practical 
for many schools. 

Schools now are giving much emphasis to 
providing work experiences of many kinds. 
Many opportunities exist at the present time 
for high schools to find part-time jobs for 
pupils and to provide work experiences in 
many ways. Numerous schools have started 
employment bureaus to provide part-time 
jobs for students and relieve the labor 
shortage in their communities. 


Pupil-to-Teacher Valentine 
By EFFA E, PRESTON 


When you have rationed all the town 
On sugar, fuel and tea, 

On coffee, tires, on cap and gown, 
Please give a thought to me. 


When you have registered the men 
Of every race and year 

And filed away their records, then 
Remember I'm still here. 


When all the fingerprinting’s done 
And at the U.S.O. 

Your service pin you've proudly won, 
A smile at me pray throw. 


When you're not hostessing some night 
Or wardening on your post 

While blackout sirens dim the light, 
It’s I who need you most. 


I know you've got to win the war 
And I should not repine, 

But when you've done it, Teacher Dear, 
Please be my Valentine. 
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= THE EDUCATIONAL WHIRL —* 


A department of satire and sharp comment 


Contributors: Erra E. Preston, R. ELIZABETH REYNOLDS, MARCUS 
W. Davies, JOSEPH Burton VAscuHeé, and R. W. HAMILTON. 


It looks as though boards of education will have 
to include built-in machine guns in their standard 
school equipment or have all their teachers insured. 
Who said we have a peaceful profession? E. E. P. 


© 
The Master Teacher 


Every time I hear anyone complaining about the 
many comic books our young people are reading 
with so much enjoyment, I can feel my face be- 
coming pink, then a brilliant red, all because of 
something that happened when I was teaching 
Ivanhoe. 

I had done my best to make the classroom work 
pleasant and profitable. We were just about to 
finish the project one day when Ethel stopped at 
my desk as classes were passing. Her usually ex- 
pressionless face was so animated I knew before 
she spoke that she was going to tell me something 
that pleased her a great deal. 

“You know,” she said, “last night I got me one 
of those funny books on Ivanhoe and I learned 
more about the story than I ever did in class!” 

R.E.R. 


© 


Two senior boys wandered into the principal's 
office recently seeking guidance on how to become 
generals in the Army. M. W. D. 


© 
Are You Squawking? 


Makes a fellow pretty ashamed of his profession 
when he hears all this tummy-aching over granting 





= 





Eprror’s Note: Among the contributors to this 
department are superintendents, high-school prin- 
cipals and teachers. The educators whose writings 
appear here almost invariably have a serious point 
to make, but have chosen satire and humor as more 
effective methods of making that point. The editors 
of THe CLeariInc House do not necessarily endorse 
the points of view expressed here. 


a little extra credit to high-school lads who are 
called into service. 

These chaps are staking their very lives for the 
continued existence of such American institutions 
as schools—yes, and even teachers’ jobs—and can't 
we stake a certificate of promotion or a diploma of 
graduation as our small contribution to thei: great 
effort? 

Let's prove that there’s something inside our 
shirts besides a stuffing of old curriculum bulletins! 

a a Ve 


© 


Some of the pedagogues who've given advice on 
how to win the war make us think of Elsie Dinsmore 
with a Mickey Finn in one little hand and a time 
bomb in the other. E. E. P. 


© 


There is one gratification to being a hookey cop 


these days—he gets a “C” card! J. B. V. 
e 
Comments on All of Us 
Part Il 


6. One drop of oil will cause a scum over a 
barrel of water. It takes only one pupil to disrupt 
an entire school. 

7. An insincere teacher can do more to harm 
education than a closed school. 

8. When the superintendent has an important 
task to be done, the teacher with the most ambition 
gets the job. 

g. Use expulsion only as a last resort. .\ sore 
foot is better than an empty shoe. 

10. If the pupils don't look good to you, either 
resign or have your eyes examined. R.W.H. 


© 


A fellow teacher was a recent draft reject, on the 
grounds of flat feet and malnutrition. The school 
board plans to appeal the case. It resents the im- 
plications. M. W. D. 
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(A checklist) 


TEACHER ARE YOU? 


By WILLIAM S. ROE 


A. As a Person: 

1. A good teacher keeps himself in good 
physical health, ready to do a good day’s 
work every day. 

2. He keeps himself in good mental 
health, controlling his impulses and emo- 
tions and acting like the grown-up he is 
supposed to be. 

3. He is a man of personal resources and 
reasonably broad interests, an acceptable 
member of any group. 

4. He has a good general and professional 
education. 

5. He feels the responsibility for con- 
tinually increasing his personal and profes- 
sional fitness. 

6. He is openminded and sanely progres- 
sive in his educational philosophy. 

7. He is thoroughly interested, well read 
and up-to-date in the literature of his sub- 
ject and in the methods of leading students 
to master it. 

8. He is courteous and kind in speech 
and manner. 

g. He speaks in a tone and quality of 
voice pleasant to hear. (Have a record made 


Epitor’s Note: This checklist concerns 
the many small matters that add up to fine 
performance in high-school teaching. In it 
you will discover no great new truths 
hitherto unrevealed to the profession. But 
you are very likely to run into many points 
that will make you stop and think. (“Am I 
so hot on that one?” “Have I been neglect- 
ing that one as if I'd half forgotten it?”) 
The author is principal of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., High School. 


of your voice. Cultivate the power of ef- 
fective speaking.) 

10. He is conscientious and skillful in the 
use of good English. 

11. He is neat and well-groomed in ap- 
pearance, with reasonably frequent varia- 
tions of attire. 

12. He pays attention to his carriage and 
posture, 

13. He is willing and able to adapt him- 
self to his surroundings, without surrender- 
ing to them. He accepts handicaps as a 
challenge, not as an alibi. 

14. He is anxious to profit by self- 
appraisal, and by suitably secured apprais- 
als of pupils, fellow-teachers, supervisors, 
parents. 

15. He welcomes and profits by criticism. 

16. He is keen to experiment, in the hope 
of finding better ways of carrying on his 
work. (But not rashly or sporadically. He 
should exercise “control”.) 

17. He is willing to take the trouble to 
make himself agreeable to his fellow-teach- 
ers, to get along with them in friendly 
fashion. He will “bear and forbear’. He 
will not pay too much attention to “grape- 
vine” information. He will not stoop to 
petty quarrels, bickerings or jealousies. 
(“From envy, hatred, and malice, and all 
uncharitableness, Good Lord, deliver us.’’) 

18. He is ready to help his fellow- 
teachers, when an emergency arises in their 
work. 

19. He is always cheerful. 

20. He has a sense of humor which helps 
get him out of many a tight place. 

21. He tries to keep youthful in spirit. 
(But still acts his age.) 
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22. He accepts whatever limitations sur- 
round the teaching profession; he does not 
complain about his “heavy load”, 

23. He likes his job, and he is thankfully 
aware of the security, the freedom, and the 
reasonably good living he enjoys. 

24. He is ambitious to fill his job not 
just passably but excellently. 

25. His fellow-teachers and his pupils 
like him. 

B. As a Co-administrator, One Who 
Helps Manage the Routines of the School: 

1. He cheerfully accepts the fact that 
everyone connected with a school has to 
perform many activities in addition to those 
involved in teaching classes. These duties he 
performs not grudgingly, but wholeheart- 
edly. 

2. He applies his intelligence to the un- 
derstanding of the routines and the direc- 
tions he is expected to carry out. 

3. He trains himself in the techniques of 
managing routines effectively and economi- 
cally. 

4. When he makes mistakes which cause 
inconvenience and extra trouble, he has 
the courtesy to express regret to those whom 
he has discommoded. 

5. He is prompt in meeting his co- 
administrative obligations; he would be 
ashamed to have the principal (or some one 
else from the office) go to extra trouble be- 
cause of his neglect or carelessness. 

6. He makes suggestions for the improve- 
ment of routines, instead of complaining 
about them. 

7. He brings to the notice of the adminis- 
tration any item of greater or less impor- 
tance which seems to have escaped adminis- 
trative attention. 

8. He takes appropriate responsibility in 
matters of general school conduct, traffic- 
situations, etc., whether the pupils con- 
cerned are in his classes or not. 

g. In times of stress, he volunteers his 
help in general routines. 

10. When co-administrative responsibili- 
ties seem to be really too burdensome, he 
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says so—to the proper authority. He does 
not make his objections a matter for dis- 
cussion outside the school. 

11. He trusts the principal and those to 
whom administrative duties have been as- 
signed. He does not harbor the notion that 
the administrator is discriminating against 
him. If at any time he loses confidence in 
the administrator he is honest enough and 
courteous enough to say so to him. 

C. As a Helper in the Extra-Classroom 
Activities of the School: 

1. He cheerfully accepts his obligation 
to be helpful in the supervision of allied ac- 
tivities; he volunteers his services, not wait- 
ing to be drafted. He would not stoop so 
low as to discourage other teachers from 
participating, nor would he speak pityingly 
or disparagingly to them about their work 
in these fields. 

2. He enters into the spirit of the allied 
activities; he does not allow himself to be 
bored by them. 

3. When occasion requires he will accept 
considerable personal inconvenience in or- 
der to see an extracurricular job through 
to completion. 

D. In His Dealings with Pupils: 

1. He is zealous in the effort to under- 
stand the individual pupils and the various 
circumstances and factors which make them 
what they are, with their differing needs, 
ambitions, capacities, handicaps. (He wants 
to be a friend, “one who knows all about 
you and still likes you”. He makes every 
worthy effort to gain the confidence of his 
pupils.) 

2. He is able and willing to put himself 
in the pupil’s place. He remembers his own 
childhood. 

3. He has the “missionary spirit’. He 
wants his pupils to learn and to grow. 

4. He gives a hospitable welcome to the 
stranger, entering late, even though he may 
find it necessary to inform the newcomer 
kindly of the difficulties. 

5. He is patient under all circumstances, 
especially with the pupils’ lack of enthusi- 
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asm or interest in the subject. He knows 
that children are more important than 
subject-matter. He shows particular con- 
sideration for the people who have found it 
dificult to adapt themselves. (“While yet 
the lamp holds out to burn, The vilest 
sinner may return.”) 

6. He tries to find the good and the like- 
able qualities in all his pupils. 

7. He gives ungrudgingly conference 
time and free time to help his pupils. 

8. He welcomes the before-school or after- 
school visits of his pupils. Children whose 
teachers really mean much to them seek 
their company outside of class hours. 

9g. He has confidence in his pupils; he 
does not play the policeman. 

10. He emphasizes success and ignores or 
minimizes failure in his pupils. 

11. He is cheerful, friendly, courteous, 
human and humane with his pupils. He 
avoids the authority complex. He is ex- 
tremely careful not to misuse sarcasm, 

12. He tries to bring it about that no 
interview with a pupil ends in anger or 
distrust. 

13. He deals with misconduct in humane, 
tolerant and understanding fashion, never 
losing his composure; he overlooks rather 
than magnifies petty misdemeanors. He 
sends pupils to the principal not for punish- 
ment or because he is impatient with them, 
but for counsel. 

14. He tries to discover and practice the 
best methods for stimulating the efforts of 
each different pupil; he is duly persistent, 
but he knows when to quit keeping after 
or “pestering” an individual. 

15. He knows better than to make a prac- 
tice of nagging a whole class; thus he avoids 
being stigmatized as a “scold”. 

16. He is ready to admit and make atone- 
ment for his mistakes in dealing with pupils. 

E. In the Organization and Conduct of 
Classwork: 

1. He keeps his room neat and in order: 
desks, cupboards, tables neatly arranged 
and in order, especially the teacher’s desk; 


the floor free from litter; the blackboards 
in proper condition, with no “left-overs”; 
seating-charts and plan-books easily avail- 
able for supervisor or substitutes. 

2. He is sensitive to ventilating and light- 
ing conditions; he does not wait for some 
one to tell him to turn on the lights or open 
the windows. 

3. When he leaves his room he sees to it 
that windows are closed, shades evenly ar- 
ranged, lights out and door locked. 

4- He tries to see that the room is suitably 
beautified and equipped, an inviting place 
for enjoyable work. 

5. He is thoroughly interested, well read 
and up-to-date in the literature of his sub- 
ject and in the methods of leading students 
to master it. He develops with his pupils 
the objectives of the course, and the meth- 
ods by which the individuals and the group 
may hope to attain the objectives. 

6. He plans each day’s work in each 
class, not depending too much on long 
familiarity with his subject. He plans with 
particular care the first day of the course. 

7. He sees to it that the activities of the 
class period are begun promptly, carried 
on with system, and concluded decorously. 

8. He manages the mechanical routines 
with economy of time and effort; he seeks 
to improve his routine techniques. 

9. He takes particular care with the rou- 
tines of attendance and the effective pub- 
lishing of announcements. 

10. He accepts gracefully the administra- 
tive and extracurricular interruptions to his 
class work, reserving his criticisms and sug- 
gestions to be given to the proper person at 
a suitable time. 

11. He aims to have the class period char- 
acterized by a friendly, democratic, sociable 
but business-like atmosphere. He hopes that 
a fine esprit de corps is evident. 

12. He tries to keep every pupil profit- 
ably busy throughout the entire period, 
suiting the work—so far as possible—to the 
individual differences in the group. 

13. When he gives a relaxation-moment, 
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he keeps his folks in his room and closes 
the door so that other rooms will not be 
disturbed. 

14. He tries to see that every pupil ex- 
periences some success and receives appro- 
bation for it. 

15. He tries to get from each pupil his 
best. 

16. He conducts the work in such a way 
as to encourage independence and initia- 
tive. 

17. He makes use of the special resources 
of individuals and the group. 

18. He makes intelligent use of all avail- 
able helps and equipment, within and with- 
out the schoolroom. 

19. He is careful not to impose too much 
homework on the pupils. 

20. He realizes the importance of con- 
comitant learning (“actions speak louder 
than words”, “example is better than pre- 
cept.”’) 

21. He can and does entertain and even 
amuse his pupils at suitable times; he makes 
it possible for the class to have a good laugh 
now and then. 

22. He emphasizes learning, and subordi- 
nates measurement, testing and “reciting”’. 

23. Whatever he says is spoken clearly, 
audibly, tersely, effectively; he doesn’t 
“ramble on”. 

24. He insists on clear, audible and effec- 
tive speech on the part of pupils; he places 
a premium on complete statement, ap- 
propriately extended discourse. 

25. He does all he can to get pupils to 
master their work, and not be content with 
mediocre results. 

26. He insists on the use of good English. 
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27. He gives due attention to organized, 
systematic review. 

28. He keeps pupil-activity in the fore- 
ground, his own participation being limited 
to those activities which he is sure will bet- 
ter promote the learners’ growth than any- 
thing they can do by themselves. 

29. His plans for class procedure are 
characterized by flexibility, so that when the 
activities planned do not seem to produce 
the desired results, they may be replaced 
by other activities. He is not upset when 
plans go wrong. He thus escapes “Blue 
Mondays”. 

30. He recognizes and utilizes the value 
of novelty in class procedures. 

31. He provides for suitable and timely 
relaxation and occasional recreation. 

32. He evaluates the class work in terms 
of its contributions to specific and general 
objectives. 

33. His pupils like the way in which his 
classes are conducted. 

F. In His Relationships with the Pub- 
lic: 

1. He meets the ordinary obligations of 
good citizenship. 

2. He takes a reasonably active part in 
community enterprises. 

3. He maintains—to the best of his ability 
—his financial equilibrium. 

4- He makes appropriate contacts with 
the parents of his pupils; he knows how to 
manage successfully an interview with a 
parent. 

5. He is willing to help make the work 
of the PTA effective; his attitude toward 
such organizations is cooperative rather 
than acquiescent, indifferent or cynical. 


& 


Diary 


Jan. 11. Miss Drenk can’t decide whether to serve 
her country by taking Nutrition or Advanced First 
Aid. She turns her mind off and on like a radio dial. 
Thank goodness I finished First Aid this summer. 
All I remember now is when you start artificial 
respiration you must never stop till rigor mortis 
sets in. 


Jan. 18. Attended a lecture tonight on The 
School's Part in the Present Crisis. Sorry I went. 
Now I don’t understand it as well as I didn't under- 
stand it before. But I've learned one thing—speakers 
on educational subjects don’t bother to convince 
people, they just confuse ‘em.—Erra E. Preston in 
New Jersey Educational Review. 











Lafayette Occupational Guidance is 


By WAR-MINDED 


HARRY H. RICHMAN 


HE ROTATING Occupational information 
program which has been so successful 
for the past two years swung into operation 
again, with a new emphasis, at Lafayette 
Junior High School on September 28, 1942. 
This program, which was reported in the 
December 1939 and Decembér 1941 issues 
of THe CLEARING House and which aroused 
interested requests for information from 
all over the United States, should be par- 
ticularly fruitful this year. While we have 
not scrapped the study of many of the 
basic industries and occupations, we are 
weighting our program heavily in favor 
of phases of the war effort. 

This trend not only mirrors the aware- 
ness of our teachers to current conditions, 
but will serve the excellent purpose of cap- 
turing the imagination and interest of our 
pupils while distilling for them the care- 
fully mapped facts and figures they need. 

Among the twenty-three fields of work 
that all pupils of our school will meet dur- 
ing this school year are the following, all 
with a strong accent on present war needs: 

Aviation, safety in industry, engineering 
and mathematics, radio and communica- 
tion, vocational training opportunities in 
the military services, nutrition, and person- 
nel and selection as practiced in industry 
and in the army and navy. 

Several other subjects will also ally them- 
selves to this theme. “Good Junior Citizen- 
— 

Eprror’s Note: This year the occupation- 
al guidance program of Lafayette Junior 
High School, Elizabeth, N.J., is placing 
heavy emphasis on wartime fields of work 
and service. The author, who is guidance 
director of the school, developed its rotat- 
ing-specialist program. 


ship”, as an aid to getting and holding a job, 
“Scientific Vocations”, and “Social Services” 
would fit into this category. 

Some of the other occupations our courses 
cover are: Careers in Home Economics, 
Woodworking Crafts, Printing and Allied 
Trades, Architecture, Art Careers, Domes- 
tic Services, Hostesses and Travel Guides, 
Teaching, Commercial Employment Oppor- 
tunities, Writing for a Living, Department 
Store Opportunities, Social Service Careers, 
Library Careers, Civil Service, Advertising 
and Commercial Art, Courses and Credits. 
Many of our teachers have made and are 
making intensive studies to fit themselves 
for this guidance schedule. 

Psychologically, our vocational-guidance 
idea is based on the two sound principles 
of interest and variety. Every teacher is a 
specialist. He not only selects his own sub- 
ject, but because of his interest and experi- 
ence in the selected field he does a better 
job of presentation and exposition. 

The pupils rotate classes, so that each 
Monday for one period they meet a dif- 
ferent teacher and a different subject. This 
variety is not only easier on the teachers, 
who face new classes each week, but has 
proved infinitely superior to the usual 
monotonous homeroom method. 

Other innovations in this year’s schedule 
are the creation of a “replacement teacher”, 
who is qualified by a varied professional, 
commercial, and industrial background to 
fill in for any teacher called out for an 
emergency. We have also allowed five dates 
on our schedule calendar for postpone- 
ments. Thus every pupil and teacher is in- 
sured of receiving every opportunity for a 
complete occupational information pro- 


gram. 
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GENERAL ARTS: 


Roslyn’s broad program offers many choices 
in art, industrial arts, and household arts 


By 


JEROME LEAVITT 


N Rostyn, New York, where a complete 
I and adequate arts program is in opera- 
tion for the first through the sixth grades, 
thus providing a comprehensive back- 
ground, surprisingly good work is being 
done by the seventh-grade pupils. 

There is an art room, a shop, and a 
kitchen provided for use by mixed groups 
of boys and girls. The kitchen is also used 
at present for serving surplus food to the 
undernourished children in the school. 

The arts work includes watercolor and 
oil painting, clay work, chalk and crayon 
rendering, bookbinding, and costume and 
scenery design. In the industrial arts, the 
program consists of cement, wood, and 
metal work, electricity, and other scientific 
processes whose principles are useful in 
one’s daily life. 

The projects are selected according to the 
interests and needs of the pupil, care being 
exercised to see that in addition to becom- 
ing acquainted with a variety of processes, 
the student spends enough time on several 
to become fairly proficient in them. 

In the eighth grade the boys and girls 
are separated and are given more or less 


Eprror’s Note: The arts, the industrial 
arts, and the household arts are offered to 
the junior-high-school pupils of Roslyn 
Heights, N.Y., as parts of one broad field. 
Each pupil has an opportunity to sample 
many of the activities, and to follow several 
of those that most appeal to him. The 
author teaches industrial arts in the school. 
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definite units of work in special fields. In 
the ninth year all arts work is elective. In- 
adequate building facilities for a complete 
program make limitation of the offerings to 
these two latter years necessary. It is hoped 
that the graphic arts, sewing, and auto 
mechanics may be included soon. 

A large junior high school, or a four 
year high school, should have a great va- 
riety of work, with the opportunity for 
each child to have a chance at all of the 
offerings. The arts work might profitably be 
arranged in six different rooms, with a 
variety of general activities in each room, 
the general set-up to be somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

General Studio 


Freehand drawing 
Mechanical drawing 

Oil and water color painting 
Designing and planning 


General Arts and Crafts 


Leather work and basketry 
Ceramics and cement 

Model aeroplane and boat work 
Jewelry and plastics 


General Industrial Arts 


Casting, welding, sheet metal 
Wrought iron and forging 
Electricity and electroplating 
Auto driving and mechanics 
Painting and upholstery 
Wood working and carpentry 


General Household Science Lab. 
Cooking 

Baking 

Buying and caring for food 
Nutrition 
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General Household Arts Lab. 


Sewing and dressmaking 
Weaving and textiles study 
Ironing and pressing 

Mending and remaking garments 


General Graphic Arts Shop 
Photography 
Printing 
Book binding 
Linoleum block printing 
Typing and mimeographing 


In an ideal set-up for a large school it 
is reasonable to expect each child to spend 
one-fifth of his school time working in the 
arts laboratories. A pupil should not, of 
course, be required to take every activity 
offered in each group, but should be en- 
couraged to participate in at least one or 
two activities from each group. If there are 
six groups, each group of children would 
have the opportunity to work in every 
laboratory for one-half a school year, pro- 
viding the groups are rotated. 

By following this plan, the pupil would 
become acquainted with a number of the 
arts and would thus be in a better position 
to select the ones best suited to his talents 
and needs to concentrate on in the senior 
high school, 

In New York City one finds perhaps the 
most adequately equipped public high 
schools in the country. The new Thomas 


Jefferson High School for boys, in Man- 
hattan, has three rooms devoted to the fine 
arts. These afford an opportunity for pupils 
to experiment in any phase that they are 
particularly interested in or have need to 
develop skill in. 

There are facilities for work in clay, 
and shops for mechanical drawing, auto 
mechanics, metal and wood work, printing, 
and photography. Each department is 
headed by a chairman of its own. The 
photography shop was especially designed 
and equipped, and is probably the most 
adequate of its kind in any public high 
school anywhere. 

The Alexander Hamilton High School 
for boys, in the Bronx, also has shops of all 
kinds which are constantly used by the boys. 
They are first assigned to the shop which 
it seems will be of most benefit to them; if, 
from lack of adaptability or interest on the 
part of the pupil, this does not work out 
satisfactorily, he is shifted to another shop 
better suited to his interest and talents. 

Connecticut is now following along the 
same line of thought, and before long hopes 
to have “Arts and Industry” laboratories 
throughout the state. She has taken great 
strides forward recently and has employed 
a State Supervisor of Industrial Arts to de- 
velop a program combining the fine and 
industrial arts. 


Stephen Leacock on “Caning” 


When I entered Upper Canada College fifty-two 
years ago, the “caning” of the boys by the masters 
was taken for granted. We perhaps felt hurt by 
it, but not degraded; on the contrary it gave one 
something of the feeling of a veteran at the wars 
or a proven Brave of the Plains after the Sun-dance. 
We bore no grudge. On these terms the results, 
as a whole, were probably very good... . 

When I became in turn a master in the College, 
I handed out, for ten years, the same treatment. 
When I look back at it now, I marvel at the bar- 
barity of it; but not then: the boys whom I licked 
the most seem to cherish the kindest memories; 


and seem to have succeeded best. Looking back on 
the list I find that I have licked no less than eight 
cabinet ministers, two baronets and four British 
generals—to say nothing of about one half of the 
bench and the bar in Toronto. Whether these men 
would have come to the front without my assistance 
is a matter which I am not prepared to discuss at 
this time. 

But, observe, that once the idea arises that physi- 
cal punishment is a degradation, then it is. It has 
got to go. It is, as soon as you reflect upon it, 
mere barbarism.—STEPHEN LEACOCK quoted in 
School and Society. 








% SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST —* 


Edited by THE STAFF 


BRUSH-OFF: After extensive tests of the activity 
method of instruction in New York City, it has been 
recommended for all of the schools by the Board 
of Education. But educational philosophy and 
practice vary from modern to essentialist in the 
different schools of the city. New York Teacher News 
reports that in one junior high school the only 
recognition of the Board’s recommendation on the 
activity program was an official note, “Please de- 
formalize your instruction.” 


CRITICAL: Critical occupations in education at 
the public-school levels, which  selective-service 
boards must consider, announced Selective-Service 
Director Hershey, are those of the following: 

Superintendents of elementary, secondary, and 
preparatory school systems; and teachers who are 
engaged in full-time instruction in one or more of 
the following subjects: aeronautics, biology, chem- 
istry, mathematics, physics, and radio. 

Also superintendents of public and private indus- 
trial vocational training; and teachers who are en- 
gaged in full-time instruction in one or more of 
the following subjects designated to prepare students 
for war activities: trade, vocational, and agricultural 
subjects (such as machine shop practice, aircraft 
work, sheetmetal work, and similar subjects) and 
vocational rehabilitation. 


COLLEGES: The control of American institutions 
of higher education, according to a chart in Educa- 
tion for Victory, is roughly in the following pro- 
portion: publicly controlled, 600; privately con- 
trolled, 500; and under church auspices, 700. 


“BOOK BURNING”: Just brought to light dur- 
ing an inquiry into alleged inefficiency and waste 
in the Bureau of Supplies of New York City’s 
Board of Education was the fact that in May 1940, 
45 books were deleted as “subversive” from the 
basic list of approved books for the city’s high- 
school libraries, reports the newspaper PM. “This 
comes dangerously close to one-man censorship,” 
States the investigation report, as it was not 
authorized by the Board. The superintendent of the 
Bureau of Supplies stated that he personally deleted 
the books from the approved list “at the instance” 
of a former Board member. When the president 
of the Board learned of this private censorship, 
the banned books were quietly returned to the list 
without public mention of the affair, in May 
1941. Included in the condemned list were Darwin's 
Origin of Species, and many a book by prominent 


authors and textbook writers. Previously, the in- 
vestigation report states, the superintendent of li- 
braries had instructed his staff to delete 16 books 
from the approved list. And back in the Bureau of 
Supplies again, the report charges, according to 
PM, a clerk in the Bureau prepared a list of books 
that she personally considered subversive, and 
“decided not to honor requisitions” for them. The 
attitude of the Board of Education is that books 
are chosen for approved lists by qualified groups, 
and are not subject to censorship by individual 
employes. 


DEGREES: The two-year bachelor’s degrees of 
the University of Chicago will not be recognized 
by the New York State Department of Education, 
states Benjamin Fine in the New York Times. The 
University of Chicago's new plan allows bachelor’s 
degrees in arts, science, or philosophy to be earned 
by high-school graduates who complete two years 
of college work, or to students who enter the Uni- 
versity at the end of their sophomore year in high 
school, and complete four years of college work. 
The plan has won both praise and criticism. Stated 
President Robert M. Hutchins: “From now on 
Chicago intends that the degree will mean but one 
thing, the completion of liberal education.” 


SATURDAY: Holding of schoo! on Saturday to 
shorten the term, so that pupils could help with 
farm and other work a month earlier in the spring, 
is not favored by a majority of the administrators 
in Oklahoma. This was learned through a question. 
naire recently sent from State Superintendent A. L. 
Crable’s office, reports The Oklahoma Teacher. 
Most important reason against school on Saturday 
was that many boys and girls in city schools have 
Saturday jobs, and in the rural sections children 
are expected to do a day's work on the farm on 
Saturday. Some schools that had tried Saturday 
classes reported that attendance on that day was 


very poor. 


CANE: A Nazi educational journal has published 
an article which advocated giving “weighty canes” 
to all teachers in the Eastern occupied territories 
“for instruction purposes”, according to a release 
of the Office of War Information, quoted in The 
New York Teacher. The publication is Das Mit- 
teilungsblatt der NSD Schulgemeinde. Such canes, 
the article stated, not only “work wonders” but 
“are by far the best educators”. 

(Continued on page 384) 
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EDITORIAL 


~ 


Navy’s Charges a Smoke Screen? 


In the last few months the schools have 
been belaboured by a certain few repre- 
sentatives of the United States Navy. One 
or perhaps two of those representatives have 
gone so far as to declare in public addresses 
that the schools have been doing “a poor 
job”. 

That such a categorical assertion has 
created as little stir as it has, is probably 
due in the main to three considerations. 

First, such a statement evidently goes be- 
yond the limits of the competence of the 
persons who made it. If the speaker had 
said, “In the men who enter the training 
camps we do not find certain knowledge and 
skills that are much needed and that we 
thought we would find,” he would have 
been telling the truth. What he apparently 
did not know—something that a profession- 
ally trained teacher does know—is that, how- 
ever diligently a thing is taught to a boy, 
it will not indefinitely remain a part of 
his equipment unless it is put to rather 
frequent use. 

This is least true of motor skills, and most 
true of simple associations and relational 
principles. Many of the examples of ignor- 
ance cited in these complaints had to do 
with learnings which the men had had no 
occasion to revive since their early school 
days. 

In the second place, these complaints 
were rather generally recognized as a kind 
of smoke screen intended to divert atten- 
tion from certain of the Navy’s own experi- 
ences, of which nobody, including the Navy, 


Army Personnel: 


The newspapers of the country have re- 
cently published statements by various offi- 
cials, notably Secretary of War Stimson, 


has been proud. Now that the campaign in 
the Southwest Pacific has wiped off the 
earlier naval deficits, and has indeed cov- 
ered the Navy with glory, it is likely that 
we shall hear fewer complaints from that 
quarter about other agencies. 

Finally, the longer the typical Annapolis 
graduate lives, the harder it is for him to 
realize that the ever-present possibility of 
war does not lead the schools to teach for 
war, generation after generation. From 1919 
to 1940 we diligently taught for peace; now 
we are diligently teaching for war. After 
this victory has been won, we shall teach 
diligently for peace—a new kind of peace, 
no doubt, but peace, nevertheless. 

Let us not, however, fail to see our own 
mistakes. The worst of these is probably 
our atrocious timing of the subject matter. 
We are guilty of teaching things to children 
when we know they will not for years have 
occasion to use them. Perhaps that is not 
altogether our fault. Parents don’t feel right 
unless the children are getting pretty much 
the same bill of fare that Father and Mother 
used to get. 

The school man who proposes that the 
Least Common Denominator, or Simple, 
Compound, and Complex Sentences, or 
Cicero’s Feuds with Cataline, be deferred 
until there is some prospect of those things 
being called into active service—well, as 
some wag has put it, he might better set 
his coat tails afire and jump off the school 
building. 

Heser Hinps RYAN 


More Graduates 


praising the quality of the present United 
States Army. 
In its issue of December 31 the Newark 
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EDITORIAL 


News quoted Mr, Stimson as saying that 
“The average soldier of today is well ahead 
in health and weighs eight pounds more 
than his fellow in 1918. The percentage 
who are graduates of high school is three 
times as large as during the last war, more 
than 50 per cent do not drink at all, about 
4o per cent drink beer and ‘only the very 
small remainder distilled liquor.’ About 60 
per cent of the men in the Army today go 
consistently to church.” 

While it is only human for the Army off- 
cials to earmark for themselves the credit 
for this pleasing state of affairs, we school- 
marms may quite becomingly raise the ques- 
tion whether a change of emphasis in Stim- 
son's remarks might have turned the spot- 
light on a highly critical factor: 

“THE PERCENTAGE WHO ARE 
GRADUATES OF HIGH SCHOOL IS 
THREE TIMES AS LARGE AS DURING 
THE LAST WAR.” 

Other spokesmen have set this ratio at 
four, rather than three. To conjecture as to 
the importance of this factor is futile; only 
careful research could reveal it, and when 
we get around to that it will be too late. 
But it seems quite plausible that the uni- 
versal opportunity for both elementary and 
secondary education, which American youth 
have enjoyed for many years, is largely re- 
sponsible for the fact that it has been pos- 
sible to whip an army into shape in a few 
months. 

Some military officials have been quoted 
in praise of the ease with which army dis- 
cipline has been developed and maintained 
among the new draftees. This has no doubt 
disappointed many anti-progressivists who 
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have been predicting for years that “soft 
pedagogy”, rampant in the land, would 
raise a brood of capricious uncontrollables. 
Now is a good time to nail down the prin- 
ciple that a man who submits himself to a 
regimen for personal and social purposes is 
preferable to a man who obeys orders be- 
cause he has never learned anything else. 

One comment rather frequently made by 
the boys on furlough is to the effect that the 
top sergeant of 1942 does not closely re- 
semble the picture of that crude and awe- 
some functionary carried over from the last 
war. He seems to have discarded the “I hol- 
ler and you jump” technique and turned to 
more intelligent and more productive meth- 
ods of control. This, again, is to the credit 
of all concerned. 

Another First-World-War assumption 
seems to have gone wherever outmoded 
premises go—that officers and enlisted men 
are two different breeds of animals. The 
perspective of both these groups has been 
helped by their having sat together in the 
high-school classroom, played side by side 
in the line, and struggled together in the 
enterprises of the student council. Each 
group has its peculiar duties, and each re- 
spects the other's job. Such is the alternate 
leadership of democracy. 

All in all, the evidence seems to show that 
the nation’s investment in schools has 
turned up a tremendous profit. The ease 
and speed with which the personnel have 
been made ready parallels the feat of in- 
dustry in providing armament, Perhaps to 
these two achievements belongs the greater 
part of the credit for the nick-of-time rescue 
of democratic ideology. H. H. R. 


Club-Program Preview 


The first Friday in May is a red-letter day for 
6th-grade pupils in Spencer, lowa. On that day they 
are guests of the junior-high-school activity clubs 
and form the audience while the latter give skits 
to show what they do during the year. Each 6th- 


grade pupil pays strict attention, for he knows that 
when he enters the 7th grade in the fall he will 
choose two of these clubs to join. Our activity clubs 
are a part of the curriculum.—EpNa Wacconer in 
Midland Schools. 











= SCHOOL LAW REVIEW —< 


Don’t Resign in New Jersey 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON 


New Jersey does not follow the court decision 
in other states, when a board of education, for the 
purpose of evading the tenure law, asks a teacher 
to resign a few days before her probationary period 
is over and then reemploys the teacher. 

A teacher in New Jersey may not get tenure even 
though she is employed for more than 3 years. In 
other words, evasion of the law is legal in New 
Jersey. Some states hold to the principle that the 
resignation would have no legal effect since it was 
obtained to evade the tenure statute and an act 
to evade the law by either party would have no 
validity. Compliance rather than evasive methods 
is considered the foundation of good legal justice, 
and why not? 

When the legislature makes a law it does not 
intend that that law shall be evaded by devious 
methods, even if the methods are legal in them- 
selves. This is sound jurisprudence. 

The court in New Jersey says that when a board 
of education requested a teacher to resign every 
three years, and the request was complied with, 
notwithstanding the dislike and unwillingness of 
the teacher to resign, the teacher's claim to tenure 
is defeated although she was reemployed for an- 
other term of three years. California stated the 
principle correctly. The fact that the teacher was 
reemployed was prima facie evidence of an at- 
tempt to evade the law, and evasion of the law 
cannot be condoned in any court. The resignation 
was procured to get around the law and cheat the 
teacher out of her legal rights. Jersey does not 
accept this long-established legal principle. Norwitz 
v. Board of Education of Harrison Tp. 23 (H.2nd) 
914, 128 N. J. L. 13. 


Fall on a Waxy Way 


It isn’t safe to wax floors in school buildings, 
if such negligence brings wax and backs into 
proximity. 

When a lady lost her balance, her dignity and 
her poise by slipping on a waxed floor in a foyer 
of a school auditorium where she had gone to 
attend an educational lecture, the jury, in an action 
for damages for injury sustained, held the school 
district liable for negligence. The waxed floor was 
considered unsafe because of its “slipperiness”. Santa 
Monica City High School District, 124 (P 2d) 846. 
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Another Trick Legally Bad 


You can’t reorganize a school and dismiss a per- 
manent teacher on tenure who is qualified to do 
the work under the reorganization, and employ a 
new or non-tenure teacher. That trick won't work. 
The teacher on tenure has the right to the posi- 
tion so created. Gassen v. St. Charles Parish School 
Board, 7 so(2nd) 217, 199 La. 954. 


Case of the Foxy Board and 
the Pregnant Teacher 


A married teacher who had obtained a year's 
leave of absence to have a baby was entitled to be 
reinstated at the end of the leave of absence. 

After her baby was born the board adopted a 
resolution that all pregnant teachers must take 
two years’ leave of absence. They also refused to 
reinstate the mother-teacher. When advised that 
it was illegal to keep the teacher out of her posi- 
tion, they reorganized the school, but this didn’t 
work either. The court ordered the board to rein- 
state the teacher with back pay. Gassen v. St. Charles 
Parish School Board, 7 so(2nd) 217, 199 La. 954. 


No More Evasion 


A board of education must fill a position which is 
vacant within six months after the vacancy occurs, 
according to the law of New York. They must fill 
it with a regular teacher and not a substitute. 

A board has no moral or legal right to evade the 
statute. Davis v. Board of Education 263 App. Div. 
(New York) 369. 


It Can’t Be Done 


When the law says that no permanent teacher 
shall be “removed from office” without written 
charges and a hearing, the law does not mean that 
it is to be applied only to dismissal or discharge 
of the teacher but also to demotion. 

Therefore a high-school teacher could not be de- 
moted from principal to a teaching position. Be- 
cause he was so demoted the board of education was 
compelled to put him back in his proper job and 
pay him back salary. That is justice. State ex rel. 
McNeal v. Avoyelles Parish School Board 7 (2d) 
165, 199 La. 859. 
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Physical-Ed. Negligence 


The physical-education teacher might get himself 
into difficulties over broad-jumping pits if some 
child takes it inte his head to use one as a sand box. 
If it is negligently maintained ard a child injures 
himself in it, the board of education may be held 
liable for personal injuries thus received by the 
child. If a reasonably prudent child thinks it is a 
sand box the board may also be liable for negli- 
gence. Brown v. City of Oakland 124 (P. 2d) 369. 


Salute the Flag or Go 


A pupil may be excluded from school for re- 
fusing to salute the flag but he cannot be sent to 
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a county training school or institution for habitual 
misconduct if no penalty has been provided for 
non-compliance with the rule or statute requiring 
pupils to salute the flag. 

In this case the failure of children to salute 
the flag was due to their sincere and honest belief, 
as taught by the religious sect of Jehovah's Wit- 
nesses, that participation in a flag salute contravenes 
the law of God. The children were in all respects 
studious, industrious, obedient, and well behaved. 
Excluding them from the public school is all that 
can be done as a penalty, under such circumstances, 
for non-compliance with the requirement that every 
child must salute the flag in school. Commonwealth 
v. Johnson 309 Mass. 476, 35 N.E. (2d) 801, July 
24, 1941. 


Recently They Said: 


Guidance by the Science Teacher 


The science teacher has an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to observe the pupils in all phases of ability; 
namely, the intellectual, artistic, manual, mechan- 
ical, social, and creative. In providing a variety of 
activities which are possible during the assimilation 
period in a unit in any one of the sciences, the 
teacher can watch for special abilities which may 
be indicated. ... 

In order for a science teacher to effectively execute 
this guiding phase, all science subjects in the sec- 
ondary school should be taught with the idea of 
exploration. .. . 

The science teacher has a greater opportunity 
than any other subject teacher in the secondary 
school to give functional educational and vocational 
guidance. A teacher is not fulfilling his mission if 
these opportunities are neglected.—ArtTHuR G,. Horr 
in School Science and Mathematics. 


Salary Comparison 


In one Florida county, a teacher with a college 
degree (AND five years’ experience) gets a yearly 
salary of $g00. That averages $17.30 per week for 
the year. A good grocery clerk with three or four 
grades of grammar-school education today earns that 
much and more, while the average factory worker, 
for instance, with a grammar school education and 
two or three years’ apprenticeship, is entitled to 
from $30 to $45 weekly for forty hours of work. It's 
not uncommon now for an illiterate manual laborer 
to bring home a pay envelope with $50 and $60 and 





$70 a week with fair regularity, including pay for 
about the same amount of overtime that the average 
teacher puts in. 

. . . It's high time that we, the taxpayers, gave 
some serious thought to the question of a few mills 
of taxation that would make the difference between 
ridiculous underpay and equitable compensation for 
teachers.—Florida newspaper editor, quoted in Jour- 
nal of Florida Education Association. 


Junior High Job Agency 


If your junior-high teachers find time hanging 
heavy on their hands set up a student employment 
agency and watch their idleness beat a hasty and 
permanent retreat At least that has been our ex- 
perience in the two years our civics department 
has operated such a service in Garfield Junior High 
School. There have been times, particularly in fall 
and spring, when running the employment service 
claimed almost as much attention as the teaching 
of civics. 

Our community, Port Huron, Mich., population 
$2,732, has been most responsive to our efforts, 
and to date has given about 75 of Garfield's eighth 
and ninth graders, through twice that many jobs, 
a valuable apprenticeship in the world of work. 
Our most industrious and most sought-after ninth 
grader yesterday handed me a report of his work 
experience in the preceding five months. Through 
the job agency, he served 11 patrons, five of them 
throughout the entire summer.—THOoMAs E. Woops 
in Occupations. 





= BOOK REVIEWS 


~ 


JOHN CARR DUFF and PHILIP W. L. COX, Review Editors 


Junior High School Education, by MAuRICE 
M. Soirn, L. L. STANDLEYy, and Ceci L. 
Hucues. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1942. 456 pages, $3.50. 

Periodically students of junior-high-school edu- 
cation need a new comprehensive text in order that 
they may have a detailed and complete analysis 
of developments in the junior-high-school field to 
date. This book is such a volume. All of the topics 
about which a principal or teacher would want in- 
formation are included; in addition, others empha- 
size such specific phases as “The Adolescent in 
Society”, “Adjustment of Exceptional Children”, 
“Enriching Instruction through the Library”, “In- 
terpreting the School to the Public”, and “Democra- 
tizing School Administration”. 

The authors state that this book was written as 
a textbook for prospective junior-high-school teach- 
ers and as a study guide for in-service growth. 
Certainly the book attains these aims. Perhaps one 
is best prepared for its reading by realizing that 
here is no interesting evening for one who wishes 
to be challenged to new endeavor, but rather an 


analytical summary of the junior high school of 
today. H. H. 


Longhorn Cowboy, by JAMEs H. Cook and 
Howarp R. Drices (Illustrated by Her- 
bert M. Stoops). Yonkers: World Book 
Co., 1942. 246 pages, $1.12. 


Captain Jim Cook, who tells this story, piloted 
his ponies over the trackless plains of the great 
West with something of the spirit of adventure that 
marked his great ancestor, the Captain Cook who 
first piloted British ships through the uncharted 
oceans of the world. It is a story of the cattle industry, 
of the longhorns, of the development of the part of 
our America whose familiar symbol is the rawhide 
cowboy. Cook as a boy in Michigan learned wood- 
craft and marksmanship from a neighbor gunsmith, 
and his post-graduate education was provided by 
the Mexican vaqueros with whom he rode as a 
“brush popper”, making up the great herds of cattle 
they would drive through the miles of country 
infested with treacherous Indians. When the cattle 
country had been conquered, Cook became a hunter, 
a ranchman, and a guide for the army that rode 





Practical Guidance for Action 


coe, Ill. 


DEMOCRACY 
IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


By G. ROBERT KOOPMAN, Assistant Superintendent, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Lansing Mich.; ALICE 
MIEL, Instructor, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
and PAUL J. MISNER, Superintendent of Schools, Glen- 


| [ ERE is the first book to explain specifically what can be done to make democracy 
work in the American school system. It combines a comprehensive statement of 
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the philosophy of democratic school administration with a practical set of techniques 
for introducing and carrying out a local school program. The book is based upon 
actual experiences. It offers practical guidance for action. The concluding chapter dis- 
cusses the future development of democratic school administration, stressing the often 
lost-sight-of fact that, if democracy is to survive, the schools must be its proving 
grounds, Medium 8vo, 330 pages. 


35 West 32nd St. D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 


New York City 
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against Geronimo and his tribe in the fierce upris- 
ing in New Mexico. 

This book, one of the “Pioneer Life Series”, was 
edited by Howard Driggs, eminent historian and 
authority on the development of the West. It is 
his skillful editing that makes the book certain 
to appeal to pupils of junior-high-school age (and 
to some of us who are older), for Dr. Driggs knows 
how to shape a story without departing from the 
historical facts. The book rings true, and the au- 
thentic quality it has is enhanced by the illustra- 
tions and decorations. Herbert Stoops, the illus- 
trator, is a brilliant technician in his medium, and 
his pictures of horses, cowboys, Indians, and long- 
horns have a convincing quality that provides the 
illusion that they were sketched on the spot and at 
the time. The artist was unborn when Jim Cook 
rode the Chisholm Trail, but Stoops himself rode 
that country later on and knows the shape of a 
cow-pony and the taste of the alkali dust. To Cook 
and Driggs and Stoops, silver spurs for their fine 
book! J. Cc. D. 


Problems in American Life: Units 6, 7, 8, 9, 
and 10, by various authors for the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals and the National Council of 
Social Studies. Washington: National Ed- 
ucation Association, 1942. Each bulletin, 
64 pages, go cents each. 

These units form the second group issued jointly 
by N.ASS.P. and N.C.S.S. No more hopeful and 
promising project could have been undertaken in 
the present phase of our kaleidoscopic emergencies 
by these two organizations. Unless clear and authori- 
tative expositions of fundamental economic and 
social conditions can be furnished teachers and 
pupils, it is fatuous even to talk of the school as 
an effective social agency of enlightenment. For 
day by day the minds of these teachers and pupils 
are played upon by instruments that communicate 
only the most stultifying clichés and emotions—car- 
toons, movies, radio, fashions, advertising, conver- 
sational lines, and “etiquette”. 

To be sure there are available liberal magazines 
and papers; puolic forums and addresses by progres- 
sives are broadcast and reported in the press; and 
at election times issues are somewhat generally re- 
ferred to in conversation. The fraction of teachers 
and pupils who devote enough attention to these 
expositions and discussions to form rational opin- 
ions of their own is, however, discouragingly negli- 
gible. 

Each unit consists of an analysis of the problem 
by a scholar of assured respect among enlightened 
men, and of teaching aids contributed by a compe- 
tent educator-specialist. The format is attractive, 
the style of writing clear and straightforward. 
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PRE-INDUCTION 
TRAINING 
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Almstead, Davis and Stone's 
LABORATORY MANUAL 
IN RADIO 

Based on the New York State Syllabus in 
Radio, this new laboratory manual may 
be used with any standard textbook. Ready 
in February. 


Cooke's 


MATHEMATICS FOR 
ELECTRICIANS AND 
RADIOMEN 

The book on which the Navy's Refresher 
Course is based. Especially suitable as a 
source of mathematics applications for 
war-time. $4.00 


Watson, Welch and Eby's 
UNDERSTANDING RADIO 


Fully covers the Pre-Induction Course in 
Fundamentals of Radio. Principles, appli- 
cations, set construction and operation, for 
beginners. $2.80 


Send for copies on approval 


MCGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 
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The National Council for the Social Studies 


Announces 


The Social Studies Mobilize for Victory 


Report of the Commission on Wartime Policy of the National Council for the Social 
Studies—Howard E. Wilson, chairman—adopted by the Council at its twenty-second 
annual meeting, November 28, 1942. 16 pages. 10 cents. 


Paying for the War 


A resource unit for teachers of social studies. Summary information on problems of 
war finance, followed by extensive teaching aids. Prepared by Chester D. Babcock, 
Eber Jeffery, and Archie W. Troelstrup in collaboration with the United States Treas- 
ury Department. Bulletin No. 18. 69 pages. 30 cents. 


Teaching Critical Thinking in the Social Studies 


A practical guide for the classroom teacher, rich in concrete illustrations. Written by 
Frederick George Marcham, Elmer Ellis, Howard E. Wilson, and Hilda Taba. Edited 
by Howard R. Anderson. Thirteenth Yearbook. 175 pages. Paperbound, $2.00; cloth- 
bound, $2.30. 


Social Education 


The monthly magazine on teaching the social studies. Articles, news, book reviews, 
evaluative guides to new classroom materials. Edited by Erling M. Hunt. Recent articles 
include: “American Regionalism and Social Education” “Wars in Our History Text- 
books” ‘Washington Plans a New International Organization” “The “a 93 Changes 
Our Geography” “More American History?” “Do New Courses of Study Help Social 
Studies Teachers ?”” Subscription, $2.00 per year. 


A MESSAGE TO TEACHERS OF SociaL Stup1Es. All of the above pub- 
lications should be in your professional library. You may, of course, 
purchase them separately at the prices listed; but the most economical 
method by which you can secure them—and a method which will bring 
you all the above and more besides for months to come—is for you to 
enrol as a member of the National Council for the Social Studies by re- 
turning the blank below with three dollars. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


A Department of the National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Please enrol me as a member of the National Council for the Social Studies for 1942-43 (covering 
the period November '42 through October '43), entitling me to receive without extra cost all 
of the publications announced on page 376 of the February issue of Clearing House plus such 
other materials as are distributed to members. I enclose $3.00. 
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Book REVIEWS 


Unit 6: Democracy vs. Dictatorship, purposes to 
teach American youth to understand their own and 
the enemy's ways of life. The analysis is by the 
philosopher-statesman-politician, Professor T. V. 
Smith, and Professor Glenn Negley of the University 
of Illinois, with teaching aids by R. N. Bush of the 
Stanford University Social Education Survey. 

Unit 7: The American Family, elucidating the 
problems of family relations facing American youths, 
includes an analysis by Ernest W. Burgess, professor 
of sociology, University of Chicago, and teaching 
aids contributed by J. C. Baumgarten of Lincoln 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Unit 8: Agriculture, would teach youth about 
the problems of the farmer and rural America. 
The analysis is by Dean Chris L. Christensen and 
Noble Clark, both of the University of Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture, and the teaching aids are 
contributed by R. H. Knapp of Wheelock College. 

Unit 9: Crime, explaining the causes and extent 
of criminal behavior and steps for its prevention 
and treatment, is analyzed by Thorsten Sellin, pro- 
fessor of sociology, University of Pennsylvania; 
teaching units are by P. R. Busey of Bloom Town- 
ship High School, Chicago Heights, Illinois. 

Unit 10: Economic Problems of the Post-War 
World, recommending democratic planning for full 
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employment, is analyzed by Alvin H. Hansen of 
Harvard University and adviser to the Resource 
Planning Board and the Federal Reserve Board, 
with teaching aids by L. E. Leamer of the University 
of Chicago. 

Certainly every high-school principal and social- 
studies teacher must own and use these pamphlets. 
They should also be in the hands of those English, 
science, home-economics, and other teachers who 
are concerned with the world in which they and 
their pupils now live and must respond to. 

P. W. L. C. 


Color, Class, and Personality, by Ropert L. 
SUTHERLAND for the American Youth 
Commission. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1942. 135 pages, 
$1.25, cloth (75¢, paper). 

Among the social changes related to our national 
effort for victory in the war there is no change more 
radical than the one now in full progress that must 
result in the improvement of social and economic 
conditions for thirteen million Americans who were 
born on the wrong side of the color line. The 
American Youth Commission discovered soon after 
it began its investigation into the problems facing 
youth in our country that the problems of Negro 





J. B. Lippincott COMPANY 


Announces 


TWO NEW TEXTS 


Today's American Democracy 
Williams-Howard. Designed for use as 
a basal text in the high school ‘‘Prob- 
lems in Democracy” or “Social Prob- 


lems” course. $1.96 list 


Geography and Society 
Revised 
Chamberlain. Presents an up-to-date, 
comprehensive, well-balanced course in 
general geography at the high school 
level. $1.96 list 


Send for your sample copies 


Chicago Philadelphia New York 





READY February 15 


FOR PRE-INDUCTION 
TRAINING COURSES 


Instructional Tests in 
FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICITY 
FUNDAMENTALS OF MACHINES 


By Gruenberg and Obourn 


Two booklets of unit tests covering the 
content of the Pre-Induction Training 
Courses in machines and in electricity. 
They provide a thorough, objective in- 
ventory of each unit as well as an 
efficient basis for continuous remedial 
instruction to increase student mastery. 


Write for complete information 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 
New York 
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youths deserved special attention. The Negro Youth 
Survey was organized and its findings reported in 
six earlier volumes; Color, Class, and Personality 
is a summary volume covering the whole study. 

In readable terms the book presents the findings 
of the group that started out to answer the question: 
What are the effects, if any, upon the personality 
development of Negro youth of their minority racial 
status? The results of the research—indeed, the 
research itself—is sure to be objectionable to a con- 
siderable number of persons, both north and south 
of the Mason-Dixon line, who hold to the notion 
of “white supremacy” with the same zeal with which 
the Germans have maintained their basic tenet of 
“Aryan supremacy.” 

But this is a sociological study, not a propaganda 
tract. Fair-minded persons, laymen as well as edu- 
cators, Negroes as well as whites, must familiarize 
themselves with the conditions reported in this and 
other such studies if we are to work out some rea- 
sonable solutions of the complex problems that 
have grown up around the relations of these two 
racial groups in our own culture. The Emancipation 
Proclamation did not set the slaves free, the freedom, 
it appears now, can be achieved only through the 
slow processes of social education. Until these proc- 
esses are finally effective, colored people and white 
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people remain in shackles—shackeled together. Mr. 
Sutherland’s volume suggests some of the techniques 
basic to engineering the social attitudes through 
which our freedom may be achieved. J.C. D. 


Guiding Observation in Secondary Schools, 
by LYMAN B. GrayBEAL. New York: New 
York University Bookstore, 1942. 136 
pages, multigraphed, $1.50. 


The typical student preparing for teaching is 
much confused by the “principles” and theories with 
which he is confronted. Too often the practical 
situations by which this abstract and verbalistic 
learning is relieved, if not applied, consists of class- 
room recitation procedures to be observed and ex- 
plained. 

Dr. Graybeal approaches the problem of orienta- 
tion of students very differently. Following a brief 
explanation of the functions of observational experi- 
ence for young people who are preparing to teach 
in high schools, he sets forth succinct expositions 
of thirteen typical high schools and one museum 
emphasizing their institutional educational char- 
acter. 

Thirteen units are set forth in Chapter III dealing 
with physical environment, discipline, ethical rela- 
tions, measurement, the out-of-classroom controls, 
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The Eaton-Palmer 


WORKBOOKS IN LITERATURE 


FOR 






By Haro p T. EATON, A. M. 
Head of the Department of English, High School, Brockton, Mass. 


EACH workbook is a guide to the study of the classic chapter by chapter and provides 


interesting worthwhile student activity instead of wholly passive reading. Two hundred 
objective questions and ten creative writing problems are included. Keys free with 


Single copies: 15 cents 
In quantity: 10 cents each 
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“Count Y ourself Fortunate” 


From a Review in Educational Forum: 


“All social-studies teachers will find in this little volume the skills so essential to good 
work. ... 


“If pupils were taught these skills . . . their work all through high school would be 
definitely improved. The teachers in the higher grades and those in college could no 
longer say: “Your pupils don’t know how to do reference work.’ “They don’t know how 
to make a report.’ “We have to stop and teach them the social-studies skills.’ Instead of 
the teachers in the grades above making those statements, the teachers in the grades 
below could well say: ‘We are sending our pupils on to you—prepared.’ 


“Here is an inexpensive book which will save teachers weeks of effort. . . . Teachers 
who arrange to use this book can count themselves fortunate.”—-From review by E. M. 
Edmondson, in The Educational Forum. 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 


1. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 11. How to Use an Index 
2. How to Understand Social-Studies Reading 12. How to Use The World Almanac 
3. How to Use an Encyclopedia 13. How to Locate References on a Topic 
4. How to Make an Honest Report 14. How to Read Simple Graphs 
5. How to Use a Dictionary 15. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 
6. How to Use a Map 16. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
7. How to Use an Atlas Figures 
8. How to Do Committee Work 17. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 
9. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Dis- 18. How to Prepare a Good Report 
cussion 19. How to Give an Oral Report 
10. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 20. How to Make a Written Report 





r—— 30-day approval—low quantity prices 


List price $1.50—Net prof. price, with key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 
30 or more copies, 90¢ net each, keys 5¢ each 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. Ne yan" 
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as well as the conventional topics—teacher, teaching 
and learning, lesson plans, assignment, questioning, 
and special methods. Succeeding chapters present 
units by which the observer is guided in seeing 
and understanding and getting ready to participate 
in the school’s educational program, not just the 
classroom hocus-pocus, though the technics and 
tricks are given due emphasis. An appendix contains 
sample approvable student reports on their visits. 
There is a freshness and vigor of this volume that 
should make it a most effective instrument in the 
hands of any instructor who is really fit to guide 
young people preparing to teach. P. W. L. C. 


Administering the School Library, by Joun 
CouLBourn, Minneapolis: Educational 
Publishers, Inc., 1942. 120 pages, $1.60. 


School administrators as a group represent one 
of the “bottlenecks” limiting the growth and de- 
velopment of the library idea; it is a great pleasure 
to discover one more high-school principal—Dr. 
Coulbourn is principal of the Garden City High 
School, Long Island, New York—who is not only 
an enthusiastic supporter of library service in 
schools, but who has found the time to write a 
short, concise, and informative monograph that is 
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field. It seems assured that he will have the blessing 
of school librarians for his advocacy of the principles 
that they have championed without adequate help 
from teachers and administrators. 

However, Dr. Coulbourn has written from the 
point of view of the administrator and supervisor 
and has emphasized aspects of library service that 
the librarians have not been so skillful in presenting. 
For example, the chapter on “The School Library 
as a Valuable Aid in Instructional Supervision” is 
a clear indication that the author has evidence of 
the importance of the library and the librarian 
in any modern program of instructional supervision. 
Other chapters point out the significance of library 
service in the guidance program, the reading pro- 
gram, and the program of curriculum revision. The 
concluding chapter points up the importance of 
evaluating library service by functional criteria, and 
recommends the self-survey procedure elaborated 
in the Evaluative Criteria developed by the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School Standards. 

Administering the School Library is a short 
book—perhaps it will catch the interest of some 
administrators and supervisors who prefer books 
they can read on the run; but it is likely to become 
a standard reference for careful students of the 





a distinct contribution to the literature of this subject as well. J. C. D. 





A wartime speed-up book: 


GEOMETRY UNIT 


Boyce- 
Beatty 


Outdoor as well as classroom work in indirect measurement activities is recom- 
mended as part of the wartime mathematics program for junior and senior high 
school pupils. The Boyce-Beatty GEOMETRY UNIT offers a whole semester of 
introductory or practical geometry based upon indirect measurement projects. 
These include the principles used in artillery range-finding and elevation-estimating, 
the army-engineer problem of determining the width of a river, the making of 
plane-table field maps, etc. 


The GEOMETRY UNIT includes a 6-week introductory ALGEBRA UNIT... 
clear, easy to grasp. Here is the speed-up book that in one semester will give pupils 
such an understanding interest in geometry and algebra that they will move at 
wartime speed in their formal mathematics courses! 


30-day free examination—Net prof. price 77¢ 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 
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17th Yearbook 


of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 








A SOURCE BOOK 
OF MATHEMATICAL APPLICATIONS 


Compiled by a Committee of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 











This volume has been prepared to meet the need for a broader knowledge of direct 
application of mathematical principles. It provides a valuable reference book for teach- 
ers of the mathematics usually offered in grades seven through twelve. 

The four sections—Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, and Trigonometry—are treated 
according to mathematical topics alphabetically arranged. The numerous applications 
under each topic are conveniently listed according to number. Hundreds of illustrations 
vitalize the material. 

CONTENTS 

ARITHMETIC 
Angle. Average. Compound numbers. Decimals, Decimal point. Denominate numbers, Equa- 
tions. Exponents. Formulas, Fractions. Fundamental operations. Graphs. Installment buying. 
Insurance. Interest. Measurement. Mensuration, Metric units. Numbers, Per Cent. Proportion. 
Ratio. Scale drawing. Squaring a number. 

ALGEBRA 
Formulas. Fractional equations. Graphs. Linear equations. Progressions. Quadratic and other 
equations. Variation and Proportion. 

GEOMETRY 
Angle, bisector. Angle, polyhedral. Angles. Areas. Circle. Cones. Conic sections. Diagonals. 
Geometric drawings. Geometric Forms, Geometry construction. Golden section. Great circles. 
Locus. Parallel lines. Parallelograms. Proportion. Pythagorean theorem. Rectangular solids. 
Regular polygons. Similar triangles. Spheres. Spherical angles. Spherical triangles. Straight 
lines. Symmetry, Tangents. Triangles. Trisection of an angle. Volumes. 

TRIGONOMETRY 
Angles. Cosine function of twice an angle. Cosines laws of. Cosine ratio. Cotangent ratio 
Radians, Sine curves. Sines, law of. Sines and cosines, laws of. Sine ratio. Sine, versed. Tangent 


ratio. Trigonometric functions. Trigonometric manipulations. Trigonometric tables. Trigonometry 
and calculus. 


$2.00 postpaid 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College Columbia University New York 
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Democracy in Educational Administration: 
An Analysis of Principles and Practices, 
by W. I. Miter. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1942. 116 pages, $1.75. 
Following a philosophic resume of the challenge 

of democracy to educational administration, the 
author presents six principles of democratic ad- 
minist-ation: democracy, authority, responsibility, 
efficiency, adaptability, and evaluation. He judges 
them by five criteria: applicability to aspects of 
administration, approval by authorities, harmony 
with the theory of democracy and the democratic 
state, harmony with democratic educational phi- 
losophy, and harmony with theory of functional 
education. He then applies the principles to basic 
issues of instrumentation and comprehensiveness, 
and to practical problems, indicating advantages 
and dangers that might be anticipated. 

Finally, he proposes a “new pattern of educa- 
tional administration” that reflects a quite conven- 
tionally acceptable, if not a minimal, aspiration of 
school executives. For good or for ill, democracies 
are not created intellectually and then used as 
patterns. They are born of behavior, tolerance, 
common goals, reasonable adjustment—compromise 
and positive cooperation which exalt respect for 
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personality. Nevertheless, such a pattern as the 
author proposes might be of value as a device for 
estimating status. P. W. L. C, 


Terminology and Definitions of Speech De- 
fects (Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity Contributions to Education, No. 
859), by MaArRDEL OciLvie. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1942. 300 pages. 


As there are now approximately seven hundred 
terms to indicate speech defects, and not all of 
these terms are available in any one compilation, 
this volume fills a marked need. In it the author 
has attempted to clarify all the complicated termi- 
nology of speech defects. She has used medical, psy- 
chological, and educational literature as sources of 
terms. Her findings are summarized in a systematic 
way in which symptomatology and etiology are in- 
dicated in each defect. 

This compilation, which contains an excellent 
bibliography, is more elaborate than any of which 
this reviewer knows, It should prove of great value, 
not only to speech teachers, but also to doctors, 
psychologists, and others interested in the technical 
and sometimes confusing terminology of speech 
defects. DorotHy I. MULGRAVE 
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Be on Your Toes in 1943 
To Help You Meet Your New Responsibilities 


Subscribe to 
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The Vocational Guidance Magazine 
The official journal of NVGA. Published monthly, October thru May 
One year—$3.50 ($4.50 foreign) 
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The National Vocational Guidance Association 
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year’s subscription to OCCUPATIONS. Membership in NVGA and local 
Branches varies from $2.50 to $3.50. Membership-at-large $3.50. Inquire 
of Executive Secretary. 
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915 competitive skills 
games, with scoring, for 
teaching the individual 
skills of 8 sports: 


TEACHING 
ATHLETIC 
SKILLS 


in Physical Education 


By HENRY C. CRAINE 
Foreword by Dr. Jay B. Nash 


A timely book to use in developing your expanded 
wartime erases program on the junior 
and senior high-school level! 


This book takes the individual skills of 8 different 
sports, and makes exciting competitive games, with 
scoring, of them. An average of 27 graduated, co- 
ordinated skills games for each sport! The play 
way, with no monotonous drill, pupils improve in 
each skill of a sport, and learn to play the sport 
better. Here’s a program that you can use at once 
in your wartime plans—with classes large or small, 
in cramped or unlimited space. 


Make wartime toughening 
exciting fun! 


The 215 skills games in this book are big-muscle 
activities, that get pupils in shape for their wartime 
duties. The games make exciting fun of a wartime 
requirement. And the 7 chapters of Part I are de- 
voted to the organization, administration, and teach- 
ing of the modern athletic-skills program, according 
to accepted educational principles. Throughout the 
book, there are suggestions on obtaining and im- 
provising equipment on a small budget. Order a 
copy today for 10-day free examination! 


Net prof. price, $2.20 — 10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 369) 


WRAPPING: Orlando, Fla., High School gave its 
pupils a “short course” in package wrapping and 
addressing, states the New York Post. It is claimed 
that if all high schools offered similar instruction, it 
would save the Post Office Department tens of 
thousands of dollars a year. Several publishers who 
sell professional books to teachers on approval have 
told your reporter that if teachers properly wrapped 
books returned for credit, it would save book pub- 
lishers countless thousands of dollars a year. Two 
publishers agreed that about half the books re- 
turned by teachers are wrapped so flimsily that they 
are too badly damaged in the return mail to be 
offered for sale again. When a book is wrapped in 
a mere sheet of paper, and not protected by an 
inner wrapping of corrugated paper or something 
similar, its corners are usually bent or dented. And 
as publishers sell only “mint” copies, one such 
imperfection destroys the salability of the book. 


NO LESSON?: The man who writes “Topics of 
the Times”, part of the editorial section of the 
New York Times, quotes Dean Hawkes of Columbia 
College, New York, as saying that he felt there 
is just as much real education to be had through 
sports as through history and economics. The edi- 
torial columnist offers concurrence: “The profes- 
sors of economics have been quite humble about 
their helplessness in the midst of economic storms 
and earthquakes. The professors of history are 
often heard to say that the only lesson from his- 
tory is that there are no lessons.” There is some 
of truth in this. But let non-coaches on the faculty 
take heart. History and economics are teeming with 
hard-hitting lessons, if you look in the right 
places. 


WORKERS: During the first year of our war, 
more than 3,000,000 articles—games, furniture, 
candy, etc.—have been made by members of the 
Junior Red Cross and distributed to service men 


in camps and hospitals. 


WORLD TEACHERS: An international board 
of education, to function as a clearing house for the 
educational policies and methods of the post-war 
world, was suggested by James Marshall, member 
of the Board of Education of New York City, at 
the recent convention of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. He stated that the teachers of 
the world are a great potential force for peace. We 
feel that this is true, excepting upon occasions 
when progressives and essentialists are locked in 
combat. 
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